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There’s An East for 
Every West 


There’s an East for every West, friend, 
The sun that sets must rise; 

For weary day, a night for rest; 

For clouds, unshadowed skies. 


There’s a song for every sigh, friend, 
A smile for every tear; 

A promise for each question “why”; 
A hope for every fear. 


The tide goes out but must come in; 
The dark gives place to light; 

There is forgiveness for a sin; 

For every wrong a right. 


For every uphill that is steep 
Yow'll find a path leads down; 
For every sowing, you may reap; 
For every cross a crown. 


So when the going is slow, friend, 
And vain Life’s eager quest, 
Remember, though the sun sinks low, 
There’s an East for every West! 


Grace H. Poffenberger. 
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A Prayer for Forgiveness 


Forgive us, O God, for ever being downcast in a world 
so full of glory. Such glory as in our best moments we 
see revealed on every side; in the smile, trust, love, and 
sweetness of a child; in the song of a sparrow and in the 
murmur of a stream; in the devotion of a wife, in the 
ministry of a mother, and in the fidelity of a friend. 

Forgive us, O God, the great sin of living joylessly, as 
if Thy gift of life were a little thing, and awaken in us 
the sense that ever and always Thy glory is passing by. 
In the name of Him Who walked our human ways and 
found them highways of Thy grace. Amen. 

Addison H. Groff. 

Quarryville, Pa. 


Life’s Landscape 


An endless roadway winds. It tries 

To find a cool outlet in which to bathe 

Its dusty rock. And smothering pebbles play 
And mock the dying bloom. 


A lazy flower hangs its head and sighs; 
“Though color leave my face, my stalk will stand 
And see the winter with its soothing snow 
And be a season’s sentinel.” 


A silent tree stands ghostly by; 

Its crisp leaves rustle, cry and sigh, 
“Should not we all be satisfied? 

We were. We lived. And now we die!” 


Arthur Frederick Jones. 
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PATHWAYS TO CERTAINTY 


Searcely anyone is rendering more help- 
ful service to that large group of people 
who, perplexed by all the conflicting views 
of religion beating in upon them from 
every side, are trying to think their way 
through to a sane and unshaken faith, than 
Prof. William Adams Brown, of Union 
Theological Seminary. Rarely are _ pro- 
found scholarship and an understanding 
heart found in such equal balance as in 
him. Prof. Brown’s latest book: “Path- 
ways to Certainty,’ is perhaps about as 
timely a word as one ean find. The preach- 
er will find it of very great value because 
of its keen analysis of the modern temper; 
the thoughtful layman will find it a de- 
cidedly encouraging message, pointing the 
various roads by which he may come to 
real and abiding conviction. I have often 
said that Dr. Brown has one of the most 
logical minds in the country. The logic 
of this book is irresistible. Step by step, 
with most sympathetic understanding of 
our problems, Dr. Brown leads us by that 
logic which is everywhere based upon expe- 
rience, to unshaken faith in God, the good 
life and immortality. The book is a real 
contribution to the religious thinking of 
our time. 


Dr. Brown realizes that there are great 
numbers of people today who are engaged 
in the quest for certainty. They are reli- 
gious by nature but have no impregnable 
convictions. Are convictions in religion 
even possible in our day, they are asking? 
If so, why have so many lost them? Where 
are we to find them? It is for these peo- 
ple that Dr. Brown has written. The book 
deals with CERTAINTY. 


“This is a book about certainty in reli- 
gion. It has to do with those singular 
personal possessions which we call reli- 
gious convictions, especially with the 
central conviction which expresses Man’s 
faith in a real God with whom he can 


KANDA (TOKYO) CHURCH 
By J. P. Moore, D.D. 


The Kanda Church, in the city of Tokyo, 
Japan, is the first Church ever organized 
by our Reformed ‘Church on any foreign 
mission field. In its origin it dates back 
to the year 1883, when it was organized by 
our first missionary, Rev. A. D. Gring. Its 
first home was in an old Japanese house on 
a street called Moto Daiku-cho, from which 
it received its first name. Several years 
later it changed its location by removing 
to a part of the city called Kanda: hence 
the name Kanda Church. Since it was the 
first Church of our Japan Mission, it is 
rightly called the mother Church. It is 
unique in its history, because it is the 
very first fruit of our foreign missionary 
enterprise. Its birth, as the writer well 
remembers, rejoiced the hearts of the 
friends and laborers of foreign missions 
of our Reformed Church, much the same 
as when, after years of waiting, the first 
child is born in some family. When the 
first missionary returned home on furlough 
and the second missionary, in the person of 
the writer, was transferred from Tokyo to 
Sendai, North Japan, Tokyo was without a 
missionary, and the question arose whether 
the work in Tokyo should not be given up. 
This was a question with the few mis- 
sionaries then on the field, as also with 
the Foreign Board. However, the opinion 
prevailed with the Board that it should not 
be given up,;-that this first mission child 
should not be left an orphan; and in order 
to foster it, the second missionary was or- 


have practical relations of worship and 

service. We shall ask whence this con- 

viction comes and what it can do for us. 

Is it a tenable conviction, worthy of the 

acceptance of reasonable men, or is it, as 

some of our contemporaries would per- 
suade us, simply an illusion, a garment 
woven out of our desires, with which we 
try to shield ourselves against the chill 
of the unknown? If it is a reasonable 
conviction, how happens it that so many 
in our day seem to have lost it? What 
can we do—indeed, can we do anything 

—to win it back?” 

The first quarter of the book is devoted 
to the general answering of the question: 
WHY WE NEED CERTAINTY IN RELI- 
GION. There is much uncertainty and 
many are saying both that certainty is 
impossible and that we do not need it. 
Dr. Brown calls attention to how generally 
the humanists are claiming that while we 
may have certainty in science, it is impos- 
sible in religion. Dr. Brown insists that 
not only is certainty possible but that it is 
necessary to any real religion. It is an 
indispensable instrument in the business of 
living. “It is the necessary pre-condition 
of progress, of fellowship and happiness.” 
It enriches life above all other things. 
There is no endowment equal to a great, 
sure, unshakable, proven conviction —a 
faith that cannot be shaken. 


In the second section, Dr. Brown points 
out the ways of reaching certainty. He 
shows how convictions are gained and how 
they maintain their life. They will be put 
to severe testing but that may be to the 
good. There are simple tests to which any 
man might well put his convictions—con- 
sistency, permanence, communicability. 
There are four pathways to certainty: au- 
thority, reasoning, intuition and experi- 
ment. 


The remainder of the book is devoted to 
a portrayal of these four ways—a chapter 
being devoted to each. Some accept the 


dered by the Board to return to Tokyo, and 
to be the missionary-in-charge of what is 
known as the Tokyo station. 

When, after the death of my first wife 
and my return to Japan alone, I decided 
that it would be better for me to live in 
Sendai where the other missionaries were 
living, Rev. (now Dr.) H. K. Miller, be- 
came my successor. This was in 1911 and 
Dr. and Mrs. Miller ever since have lived 
in the city and as the missionary-in-charge 
of this station he has worked hard and 
faithfully and successfully in keeping up 
this work. But the Kanda Chureh has 
been a great problem. It had a checkered 
career up to that time. A chapel had been 
built during my administration on a very 
small lot of rented ground. The congre- 
gation under a new Japanese pastor (Rev. 
Hyodaiyu Shimanuki) had made rapid 
progress and proclaimed itself self-support- 
ing; but it was a mushroom growth and 
was soon dissipated, and the congregation 
became a Mission Church again. And last, 
but not least, at the time of the great 
earthquake in 1923 the chapel was entirely 
destroyed by fire. A temporary building 
was erected upon the ruins. The Church 
has survived and the work was carried for- 
ward in this makeshift building, mission- 
ary and people looking forward to the time 
when a lot might be bought and a perma- 
nent building erected on it. 

What can save this mother Church for 
the present and future time? Only one 
thing, and that is the purchase of a suit- 
able lot on which to erect a permanent 
building; and that costs a sum of money 


Church as authority, some the Bible, some 
Jesus only. Dr. Brown is profound enough 
to discuss the claims of the Church to 
authority without dismissing them with 
contempt. After all, it should be remem- 
bered that the seat of authority is religion, 
for by far the great majority of Christians 
in the world, is the Church. 

Then, there is the way of intuition: the 
meeting of God face to face. Nearly all 
of us have these mystical moments, if we 
are devoted to the quest of God and faith, 
where in immediate experience we hear 
God’s voice as the voice of human friend, 
speaking to us and we are sure. Real wor- 
ship should help us to recognize God’s pres- 
ence in all life. 


There are some who will, more naturally, 
come to certainty by the way of reasoning. 
Dr. Brown recognizes that modern science 
has made it more difficult for many to 
come by this path, but in one of the most 
valuable parts of the book he shows us 
how science can help us to meet the diffi- 
culties it has raised—and is so doing. He 
recalls how the really great scientists of 
today are finding God by .their very 
science. 

After a chapter on the fourth path to 
certainty, that of experiment, or the prac- 
tice of the presence of God, there comes a 
final chapter on “THE CERTAINTY OF 
TODAY AND THE HOPE FOR TOMOR- 
ROW,” which has the touch of greatness 
on it. It is a summary of all that has 
gone before and a prophetic word: how 
to win assurance of God for one’s self— 
make His presence real; how the hope of 
immortality crowns our convictions with 
bigness, deeper, wider meaning, transforms 
our every thought and deed, giving them 
eternal semblance, And finally we are told 
what to do with the uncertainties that re- 
main. It is refreshing to read such pages 
after the commonplaces with which one is 
so often deluged. 

Frederick Lynch. ~ 


such as the Board of Missions cannot pos- 
sibly now furnish. Dr. Miller, now home 
on furlough, has permission from the 
Board, not to make an appeal to the 
Church at large for contributions, but to 
find some person or persons of wealth to 
furnish the money needed for the purchase 
of the lot, as the first thing, and after- 
wards to build the Church. 

As one who assisted the first missionary 
in the establishing of this first Church and 
who was in charge of it for a number of 
years; as one who fully realizes the im- 
portance of having a proper kind of 
Church in the capital city of Tokyo, which 
is not only the center of the political life 
of the nation, but also the center of the 
educational, the social and religious life 
of Japan—Tokyo, which is to Japan what 
Paris is to France—I therefore commend 
to our denomination the Kanda Church en- 
terprise. To me, as I see it, this is an 
opportunity for any man and woman of 
means to do something not only of great 
importance, but something that will mean 
very much for the future success and repu- 
tation of our Japan Mission and the glory 
of God. I pray that Dr. Miller may have 
a great burden removed from his shoulders 
and that when at the end of his furlough, 
he returns to Japan he may have in hand, 
or in sight, the necessary money to do what 
is the desire of his heart—first, to buy a 
lot that can now be bought in these hard 
times much cheaper than either before or 


hereafter, and, second, to erect a suitable 


Church building thereon. This will make — 
(Continued on page 14) 
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MILITARISM IN AMERICA 


In a speech on June 29, which even his opponents de- 
scribed as “the greatest speech delivered in the House of 
Commons in many years,” Ramsay MacDonald, the great 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, made the serious charge 
that, while all the world has been prating about the neces- 
sity of reducing armament costs, Great Britain is the only 
power that has done so. He did not speak in wrath, but 
in sorrow. Great Britain could not go on alone, he de- 
clared; others also must reduce. 

It is to be presumed that not a few Fourth of July orators 
have been taking advantage of our national anniversary to 
proclaim that our country is the leader in world peace, that 
there isn’t a drop of militarism in our veins, that our coun- 
try is always right, etc., etc. But those who take this posi- 
tion must also admit that we are outside of the League of 
Nations, not inside; that we have not even joined the 
Court of International Justice nor the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements, and that our policy of refusing to make 
advance commitments in the interest of peace is viewed by 
many as the most serious hindrance in the work of inter- 
national co-operation. Though our government uses the 
agencies of co-operation in a sort of clandestine fashion, 
we do not pay our way nor assume any of the responsibil- 
ities involved. 

Moreover, those who claim that we in the United States 
have been leading the world toward arms limitation may 
have no little difficulty in disputing the figures of Premier 
MacDonald. If you are in danger of being propagandized 
into the notion that we are reducing our military expendi- 
tures, it might be well to look at these facts: Great Britain’s 
naval expenditure in 1914 was $250,000,000, or in terms of 
present money purchasing power $370,000,000, compared 
with $272,000,000 in 1924 and with $255,000,000 in 1930. 
The United States’ naval expenditure in 1914 was $150,- 
000,000, or in present money value $210,000,000, compared 
with $350,000,000 in 1924, and with $390,000,000 last year. 

And if you say there is no such thing as militarism in 
peace-loving America, how about this statement of the 
Commander-in-Chief of our Army and Navy, President 
Hoover, who said two years ago, when the situation was 
not as bad as it is now: “The American people should un- 
derstand that current expenditure on strictly military activ- 


ities of the army and navy constitute the largest military 
budget of any nation in the world today!” And yet it is 
admitted that no nation is quite so favorably situated as 
ours, with great oceans on the east and west, and neighbors 
both weak and peaceful on the north and south. 

President Butler of Columbia puts it bluntly: “The time 
has arrived when the most heavily armed nation is likely to 
become the most insecure, for armaments inevitably tend 
to war, and modern war brings to ruin every participant, 
whether victor or vanquished.” And the New York World- 
Telegram, commenting on our exorbitant military budget, 
solemnly warns us: “So long as that is true, the world will 
fear us and hate us as hypocrites who talk peace but plan 
war.’ We may be quite innocent of any such intentions, 
but we certainly are not proving our faith by our works. 

ue eo: 


SUMMER DAYS IN MANHATTAN 


A few days in New York City are enlightening even to a 
Philadelphian. During the closing days of June it was the 
writer’s privilege not only to listen to some illuminating lec- 
tures at the Midsummer Conference for Ministers in Union 
Theological Seminary, but also to visit various points of 
interest and to study some of the social problems of the 
metropolis under the guidance of experts. Contacts with 
some dear old friends proved delightful, but we must not 
take space for these. Suffice it to say that the changes tak- 
ing place in a great city are again illustrated in the Man- 
hattan parish formerly served by the writer, which bade 
fair, when he left it in 1917, to become a Jewish settle- 
ment, but which now after 14 years has been so surrounded 
by colored people that the work will probably have to be 
abandoned in the near future. It was a treat to visit some 
of New York’s great Churches, especially to be in a per- 
sonally conducted tour of the wonderful new Riverside 
Church and to have its architecture and symbolism ex- 
plained in detail by Rev. Dr. Carder, the associate pastor 
of Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick. Every visitor to New 
York should certainly visit this magnificent sanctuary on 
Riverside Drive at 122nd St. The ministries of this con- 
gregation are manifold. There is a staff of 12, with about 
50 full-time employees, and 300 part time associates. 

One of the features of the week was a study of the 
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criminal courts and agencies of penal reform. The old say- 
ing that “one-half of the people do not know how the other 
half lives” is never better illustrated than when one gets 
into touch with this crime problem in our congested centers 
of population and endeavors to understand the heroic ef- 
forts being made not only to punish criminals and rid the 
city of crime, but also to practice the gospel of prevention 
and nip in the bud any incipient tendencies toward a life 
of wrong-doing. Coming in a week when Magistrate Nor- 
ris, New York’s first woman Judge, was ordered deposed 
for malfeasance in office, this trip was peculiarly timely and 
could not but fortify our faith in the essential integrity of 
our judicial system and the earnest desire to improve our 
penal methods so as to do essential justice. There are as 
yet many defects and inexcusable delays, but on the whole 
substantial progress is being made. We visited, for in- 
stance, some of the specialized courts where certain classes 
of cases are handled, including the famous Children’s Court, 
where the chief Probation officer explained the Probation 
system in New York; the Women’s Day Court, in which 
are handled cases of shoplifting and other petty crimes, as 
well as prostitution and sex perversion; and the heart- 
breaking Night Court, to which are brought the sundry 
offenders of that afternoon and evening—the petty cases 
of loitering, peddling, gambling, theft, neighborhood dis- 
turbances and intoxication. Some are left off with a 
warning or reprimand, if their previous record is clear, but 
old offenders get short shrift. To one old cripple who 
stumped before the bar with his peg leg the Judge said: 
“This is the 27th time you have come here. I guess you 
are a hopeless case. Thirty days.” One could not but be 
impressed with the frequency with which succeeding wit- 
nesses swore to tell the truth, and then proceeded to con- 
tradict each other at every point. We wondered if the 
giving of the oath is made too perfunctory and robbed of 
its solemn significance, or whether the increasing amount 
of perjury merely demonstrates a lost or greatly weakened 
sense of the reality of God and the heinousness of the of- 
fence which calls upon Him to bear witness to a lie. 


At the various courts it was our privilege to hear brief 
addresses by the sitting Judges, explaining the work and 
the spirit in which it is conducted. We were particularly 
impressed also with the work of the Florence Crittenden 
Home, at 427 W. 21st St., where in a most sympathetic and 
intelligent way an effort is made, in the case of minor girls, 
to bridge the chasm between the first offender and the com- 
munity to which she must return and which, alas, has so 
often been willing to kick instead of help the girl who has 
made her first grave mistake. It is a truly Christlike work 
of redemption which is carried on by such an agency of 
good-will, which is supported by voluntary contributions, 
but which the courts greatly appreciate as an indispensable 
agency of co-operation. An excellent address on “How 
to Change our Prisons—from Inside Experience,” was 
given by Prof. Algernon Tassin of Columbia University, 
who “got himself into prison after much difficulty,” and 
while there thoroughly investigated the system. 


The last Sunday of the month was devoted to Church 
going—some may charge with a measure of justification 
that it was given to religious dissipation. But since an 
honest confession is good for the soul, we may as well ad- 
mit that, in company with an erudite friend who has an 
inordinate capacity for listening to sermons, we took part 
in a succession of services and on this one day listened 
(with more or less profit) to the following eminent preach- 
ers: President Clarence A. Barbour, of Brown University; 
Rev. Frederick K. Stamm, of Clinton Ave. Congregational 
Church, Brooklyn; Dr. Ralph W. Sockman of Madison 
Ave. M. E. Church, New York; Dr. Charles L. Goodell of 
the Federal Council of the Churches; Father Walsh of the 
Roman Catholic College of Brooklyn; Father Malloy of 
the Paulist Fathers; and last but not least, our old friend, 
Dr. Malcolm James MacLeod of the Collegiate Church of 
St. Nicholas, New York. We refuse to say which preached 
the best sermon; we merely affirm that “all’s well that ends 
well,” and the day ended on an exceptionally high note. 
We do not think we would want to listen to so many ad- 
dresses every Sunday, but at the close of this holy day we 
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are “none the worse for wear” and grateful that on the 
whole so many prophetic messages are being given and that 
so many people remain, even in the city called “the modern 
Babylon,” who throng on a warm Sunday to the places of 
worship and share in honoring the Word of God, the Day 
of God, and the House of God. 

It ought to be explained, to be sure, that we did not 
hear all the preachers above listed in a Church. Some of 
them we heard as guests of the National Broadcasting 
Company, in their magnificent studios at 711 Fifth Ave. 
They courteously invite visitors to New York to inspect 
this great building and to share in the profit and enjoyment 
to. be derived from these broadcasts. We were surprised 
to find, for example, the considerable number present in 
the large Cathedral Studio where Dr. Sockman so ably 
addresses the National Radio Forum, which during the 
winter season hears Dr. S. Parkes Cadman. That favorite 
radio announcer, Mr. Milton J. Cross, is in charge, and the 
program of music is of high grade. We feel indebted to 
the National Broadcasting Company for an afternoon of 
quite exceptional pleasure and profit. A visit there is a 
revelation of the immensity and diversity of the business 
created by that mysterious and marvelous invention, the 
radio. When the writer was a lad there was a popular song 
entitled, “There’s Music in the Air’; but little did we 
dream how true that was, a million times more true than 
the most venturesome imagination of a few decades ago 


could picture! 
* * x 


INSULTING THE NORDIC 


Dr. Earnest A. Hooton, Professor of Anthropology at 
Harvard University, in his new book, Up From the Ape 
(Macmillans), calls racial purity a “ridiculous boast” and 
demonstrates his courage by spoofing at our Anglo-Saxon 
pretensions in a most cruel and unfeeling fashion. The 
claim of “self-styled Nordics” that they have race purity 
and superiority over other peoples is simply laughed out of 
court. Dr. Hooton finds that there is probably not a single 
Nordic of unmixed racial antecedents, and that most of 
them are tainted with Mongoloid Lappish blood, whatever 
that is. Nor do they or any other race enjoy marked in- 
tellectual or spiritual advantages. Not only does this intre- 
pid scientist defend the Negro races against “scientifically 
unfounded” charges of alleged inferiority, but he adduces 
much scientific evidence to show that intermarriage and 
mixture of races is “‘a fine thing” for the human race, and 
points out that in many cases the children of mixed blood 
are found to be taller and of greater vitality than either of 
the parent races. And to cap the climax, Dr. Hooton’s 
volume has been selected as the “book of the month” by the 
Scientific Book Club. Alas, the poor Nordic! If science 
actually sweeps away all his proud claims to superiority, 
what will become of one so long accustomed to act the part 


of a snob? 
* ok Ok 


WHEN MEN ARE NOT KIND 


It is curious to note how some unhappy souls blame all 
that they believe to be wrong upon our Heavenly Father. 
The other day we noted in a Philadelphia daily the direct 
charge that God is unjust, made by a sincere but superficial 
critic who evidently feels himself and his fellow-men to be 
the victims of an unwise and unfair fate and who dares to 
shake his puny fist against the Creator of the universe. 
How does he know that the Judge of all the earth has not 
done right? Well, he says God has made us so that “we 
are not conscious of any feeling of pity for our suffering 
fellowmen unless our attention is called to it.” As long 
as we are interested in other things, we are not conscious 
of the woe and travail of mankind. Because of this defect 
“life is a struggle for mere existence instead of a pleasant, 
happy experience.” But, maintains this critic of the Al- 
mighty, “If God had made our sense of pity much stronger 
than it is, so that we really felt pain when we were in a 
position to help our suffering fellowmen, and did not, the 
world would be a much better place in which to live, as 
there is enough of everything for everybody.” 

Of course, there are many answers to this shallow soph- 
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istry. Suffice it to say here that God has implanted in us 
all the instinct to pity, to love and to serve one another, 
but He, like a wise Father, does not force us to be good 
against our own free choice. He sets before us life and 
death and pleads with us to choose life, because it is not 
His will that any one of us should perish. But if God 
would compel us to exercise charity, all the beauty and 
glory of it would be destroyed. Never before in the history 
of the world have there been so many of God’s children who 
are willingly and gladly doing kind things, things often they 
would prefer not to do if they consulted their own pleasure, 
but things they force themselves to do as soldiers of the 
common good. We are not manikins, but men; not pup- 
pets, but personalities. If we are failing to be brotherly, 
it is not the fault of a loving Father, but of our own sel- 
fish refusal to do His will and to manifest His spirit. 
Silat 1% 


CHILDHOOD 


“Suffer the little children to come unto me and forbid 
them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.”—JEsus. 

Probably no more exalted claim can be made for Chris- 
tianity than the place of honor it has given to the child. 
Because He saw their loveliness and realized their worth, 
Jesus loved the little ones and stood firmly against the tradi- 
tion that they should be repressed or ignored. “Suffer the 
little children to come unto me” is one of the most dynamic 
utterances of all time. In the ancient world all human life 
was cheap, but the life of a child was almost everywhere 
looked upon as of very little consequence. Unwanted or 
weak children were ruthlessly exposed (left out to die) 
without evoking popular censure or protest. If Jesus had 
done no more than to bring about the recognition of the 
value of childhood that is now universal in civilized com- 
munities, He would have merited the reverent appreciation 
of all mankind. Every babe living today in every civilized 
country, whether Christian or non-Christian, is directly in- 
debted to Him for the vision and the leadership which have 
shown to mankind the necessity for the conservation of the 
immeasurable values invested in childhood. 


Yet the world has many stiff lessons to learn before this 
preciousness becomes common knowledge and the basis of 
intelligent action. How rigid are the laws we make to pro- 
tect our property and how careful we are in handling our 
treasures, but often, even loving parents forget themselves 
and speak harshly to their children, wounding their spirits 
and sometimes leaving them warped or scarred for life. And 
nearly everyone, whether a parent or not, is prone to forget 
the little ones who are victims of the vast impersonal eco- 
nomic machine which threatens to dominate modern life. Be- 
cause childhood derives from God, it is the inherent right 
of every babe to have a chance to learn the highest way 
of life with the patterns of character definitely traced while 
the stuff of personality is still susceptible; to be nurtured 
under sunny skies, tempered only by such occasional north 
winds as may be withstood, so that the divine potentialities 
of his nature shall come to full expression. Recent discov- 
eries in psychology have certified the conviction of Jesus 
that under the right guidance any child will become a good 
man or woman. Every lawbreaker or racketeer is a walk- 
ing indictment of the wisdom of society and a proof of its 
neglect of some of its obligations. Whatever is wrong 
with the oncoming generation is directly due to the failure 
of those in whose custody its character was shaped and 
from whom its tone was derived. For this reason no 
greater responsibility rests upon those who are now direct- 
ing the world’s affairs and shaping its conduct, than to take 
the most earnest heed for the welfare of its children. Upon 
their faithfulness in the discharge of this trust the future 
of the human race depends. —J. A. MacC. 

* * 


THE HARD-BOILED SEX 


In a discussion of the problem of women jurors, Mr. 
Heywood Broun directs a series of broadsides against the 
commonly accepted views of the “gentler” sex. The male 
contingent seems to fear that women jurors would be too 
lenient, says this well-known journalist. Some think it 
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dangerous to leave matters of life and death to the judgment 
of women, and they add that “certain sorts of testimony 
might be so shocking that it would be monstrous to have 
women hear it.” This old-fashioned view is emphatically 
discarded by Mr. Broun. Even such a tried and tested 
sophisticate as he is, he admits himself to be rather “terri- 
fied” by the “emancipated woman” of today, who “is begin- 
ning to be herself.” Perhaps he has travelled much on New 
York buses and trolleys and noted how blatantly and non- 
chalantly “ladies” young and, well, let us say older, blow 
their cigarette smoke into the faces of other passengers. He 
has also been a steady theatre-goer and he says the smart 
and cynical comedy, with its risque situations, and often 
its profane and suggestive language, draws a far greater 
support from women than the play of lush sentiment which 
is clean and uplifting. Indeed, if he had committed a crime 
and was about to be tried for it, he says he would prefer, 
from motives of self-interest, to appear before a jury of 
men. Although he professes to admire the logic and judg- 
ment of the female sex, he believes they are less merciful 
and far less sentimental than men. He says: “When Little 
Eva dies (or any of her kin) I can look around and find 
at least five sniffing men for every woman who is visibly 
affected. I am myself one of the most ready weepers. I 
will guarantee to cry a couple of buckets as against one 
contributed by any young woman who goes to the theatre 
with me.” 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Broun accounts for our curious 
delusions about women thus: “Most of the qualities pop- 
ularly ascribed to women represent the wish and desire of 
the male community. Man likes to think that women are 
naturally modest and shrinking, because if it were only so 
this would be a much safer world for him to live in. By 
dint of great straining through the. centuries men have man- 
aged to put over temporarily some of their concepts. Wo- 
men have been argued into making a sincere effort to ful- 
fil the features of the female portrait created by men. Per- 
haps they have been just a little touched by the simple 
naivete of the masculine mind in its speculations upon the 
nature of women. But by now the game is almost up. 
The emancipated woman is getting tired of the masquerade 
and is just about ready to refuse to play any more. She 
is beginning to be herself. And the result, frankly, is a 
little terrifying.” 

_This rather disheartening view may, perhaps, be con- 
sidered in connection with the significant judgment of the 
well-known editor of the British Weekly, Dr. John A. Hut- 
ton, who solemnly declared his conviction that the average 
man is “more religious” than the average woman. Can 
this be true? If women are more “hard-boiled” than men, 
it probably zs true. And if it is, it bodes ill for the future. 
Heaven deliver us from a generation of hard-boiled 
mothers ! 


What do our readers think of this judgment on the com- 
parative sophistication of the sexes? Do you really believe 
that women are today more “hard-boiled,” less sensitive to 
the demands of conscience, more deaf to the voice of God, 
than men? If so, why? The MeEsseNceER offers valuable 
prizes for the best letter of not over 300 words on this sub- 
ject received by Aug. 1. 

* * * 
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THE PARABLE OF THE EMPTY PLAY-HOUSE 


It so happeneth that there be a Preponderance of Males 
in Samantha’s progeny. But Fate was kind and there caine 
a dark-haired daughter to the son of Samantha, and we 
were glad. Christmas brought this little elf a great lot of 
gifts. And when her birthday drew near just after Christ- 
mas, there came for her playroom a house of paper, won- 
derfully cut out, with roof and windows and doors, an’ all 
that. Daddio spent a perspiring hour in bluing the house 
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together according to the “he that runs may read” direc- 
tions. When the capstone in the form of a red brick chim- 
ney was placed on the slate roof the house was finished and 
ready for occupancy, with no taxes and no rent to pay. 

Little Miss Muffit surveyed her house, carefully crawled 
in, peeped through the windows and backed out again, this 
time in reverse. The house evidently looked better from 
the outside than from within, if occupancy is any evidence 
of appreciation. There it stands in all its pretty beauty, a 
play-house for rent. 

And the Penman chewed the cud of moralizing, which 
never costs much nor distresses others so long as you rumi- 
nate silently. The world is full of houses, and these are cram- 
med with furniture—antiques, modernistic creations, and 
much of it owned by the installment house—and it’s strewed 
from the attic to the cellar. The lights are shaded just so, 
and the library table is stocked with more or less Truthful 
Tales and Golden Books; thermostats keep a proper tem- 
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perature, and nice rugs and comfy settles invite to rest, but 
the most essential adjunct of a modern house is a Garage 
and a Car. When the day’s work is done, the car sputters, 
the family piles in, and away we go, to return at midnight, 
or later. Would you ever go avisiting your friend without 
first calling him on the ’Phone to ascertain whether he’s at 
home on the night you wish to visit him? A million homes, 
a million cars, a few gallons of Gas & Oil, a few millions 
of men, women, and children, and often badly congested 
trafic! But who wants to lounge around at home, when 
all out-of-doors invites us to hit the long concrete trail? 
The “house by the road where men pass by” is often empty 
because the people living there are passing by a house a 
hundred miles away. And Will Rogers says the only way 
to cure the trafic congestion is to keep off the roads all the 
cars that haven’t been paid for. 

Where do you live, and when are you at home, and— 
WHY? 


Rauch’s Philosophy of Religion 


A good many years ago while looking 
in our College library for printed data on 
the life and work of the first president of 
Marshall College I came upon a _ bulky 
manuscript, written in German and enti- 
tled “Dogmatic Theology, from the stand- 
point of Schelling,” by Frederick Augustus 
Rauch. Although the ink had almost en- 
tirely faded, I could make out enough of 
the contents of the manuscript to convince 
myself that Rauch presented in this vol- 
ume of lectures the metaphysical views on 
God, Man and Nature, as he had first 
received them from his Heidelberg teacher, 
the distinguished philosopher and _ theo- 
logian Charles Daub, a disciple of Schel- 
ling. But Rauch had so thoroughly as- 
similated and interpreted in his own way 
the Daub-Schelling teachings of the meta- 
physical problems of religion, that we may 
accept his dogmatic views as peculiarly 
his own. 

These lectures were written 100 years 
ago, when the system of Kant was already 
waning. Schelling, Hegel and Fichte had 
appeared above the horizon as stars of sur- 
passing brilliancy, and although he rever- 
enced Leibnitz and Kant as the fathers of 
a great philosophical movement in Ger- 
many, he fell in with the reaction against 
Kant and his rationalistic critique. He 
had faith in God, in nature and in man and 
claimed for the human reason its heaven- 
born prerogatives and rights. Hence, while 
Kant predicates God as idea, as expressed 
in the beauty, harmony and purposefulness 
of the world, also as intuitive reason, 
Rauch, after the manner of Schelling, held 
that the universe as a sublime whole sig- 
nifies in its development the presentation 
and realization of ideas, containing and 
beholding within itself the Absolute, called 
God. Nay more, there is a dash of mystic- 
ism in his reasoning, when he conceives 
the world of finite things as an emanation 
of ideas from God, as a kind of revolt 
against God, a fall, and, correspondingly, 
considers as the goal of the entire course 
of world development the ultimate return 
of things to God. In God lies dormant 
as it were both the ideal and the real 
factor, reason and the faint urge (the will) 
to reveal Himself to Himself, resulting 
in the creation of the world of ideas as 
the content of the divine consciousness. 
Out of this world of ideas arises the world 
of the actual finite things with their dis- 
sensions and final estrangement from God. 
God steps out of Himself, as it were, and 
returns by way of the processes of world 
development unto Himself again. Here 
Schelling, Hegel and Rauch (or shall I 
say Daub?) meet. 

But Rauck’s chief aim is to make phil- 
osophy subservient to religion; his reli- 
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gious views were pre-eminently spiritual 
as well as sound. His orthodoxy was not 
circumscribed by the mere speculative 
faculty of the mind, as was the case with 
much of the theology of his time. He calls 
such an assumption the essence of neology 
and insists that truth is something vastly 
deeper which can only be fully appreciated 
by entering into the life of the seeker 
after it. Hence he emphasizes the invis- 
ible as the only real, while the outward 
and sensible must be regarded as only its 
shadow, projected on the field of space. 
Hence nature is to him concrete spirit, 
as well as the means the creating subject 
uses in order to create consciousness (in 
individual spirits). Schelling was the first 
one to contemplate nature philosophically 
and to assign to “Nature-Philosophy” an 
independent place among the philosophical 
branches, Fichte held that nature was 
only the fruit of the unconscious activity 
of the primeval creative subject; Schelling 
on the other hand assigned it a place aside 
of the Ego, i. e., of the conscious spirit, 
as a co-ordinate factor, claiming for it 
equal rights. They both insist that it is 
the function of philosophy to deduce the 
totality of things actual from one single 
supreme principle, according to a well 
ordered system, but Schelling does not 
find this principle in the Ego, claiming 
that it is impossible to derive the object, 
Nature, from the subject, the Ego; nor 
is the reverse possible, hence both must be 
traced back to a common primary prin- 
ciple, the identity of subject and object, 
of Spirit and Nature in their undivided 
unity. This primary principle is the Abso- 
lute, which can only be comprehended in- 
tuitively through the intellectual medium 
of the philosopher. Moreover, this very 
unity of Spirit and Nature, of the Spiritual 
and the Phenomenal, this absolute identity 
of the two world factors, represented only 
through and in the totality of the universe, 
though developed within two independent 
orders, seems to contain the solution of 
the problem asking what importance is to 
be assigned to the individual within the 
universe and what right the Ego has to 
rise above and beyond the limitations of 
its hitherto natural and spiritual confine- 
ment. 

Rauch illustrates this view by innumer- 
able analogies, adumbrations and corre- 
spondences, not obvious to common minds, 
binding the universe into one sublime 
whole, the earth reflecting the heavens and 
the waves of eternity echoing on the shores 
of time. Rauch thus appears to us as a 
thinker who, fully conscious of the impor- 
tance of his task, strives hard to bring 
about a real reconcilation between the two 
opposite domains of existence, without dis- 


crediting the one at the expense of the 
other. He looks into the world of nature 
and into the realm of man with the eyes of 
an artist. The thought to cultivate philos- 
ophy as an art, and to present the world . 
of reality as a magnificent realm of 
aesthetic ideas, seems always to hover be- 
fore his eyes, as his highest ideal, inspir- 
ing his mind and giving a lofty strain to 
all his writings. It is therefore but nat- 
ural that he should make philosophy, after 
the manner of the scholastics, the hand- 
maid of a positive religion and to use the 
results, philosophically obtained, as sup- 
ports of the orthodox Christian religion, 
as we read on his tombstone: 


Philosophia obiter libata 
Abducit a deo; 

Penitus hausta reducit 
Ad Eundem.—Bacon. 


Of course, from the purely scientific point 
of view any attempt to support the ortho- 
dox Christian religion by the application 
of pure reasoning processes cannot be 
termed philosophical in the strict sense of 
the word. Nevertheless, Rauch’s interpre- 
tation of Schelling’s Naturphilosophie, ap- 
pears to go far beyond the reasoning pro- 
cesses of the school of German Transcen- 
dentalism. This school has undergone a 
gradual progressive change. The trans- 
cendental idealism of Kant had been su- 
perseded by Fichte’s subjective idealism 
and this in turn had been superimposed by 
Hegel’s absolute idealism, but the transi- 
tion from Fichte to Hegel must be aserib- 
ed to Schelling’s identity idealism, for we 
can only fully understand Hegel through 
the mediation of Schelling. For the same 
reason the latter’s idealism led to Rauch’s 
religious idealism. The transcendental 
method is also called the critical method, 
i, e., a method which deals purely with 
rational principles according to the value 
which they have in themselves, independ- 
ent from all metaphysical or empirical ele- 
ments. Religious experiences would there- 
fore not be an object of investigation for 
the transcendental method. But the 
“Natur-philosophie” of Schlegel furnishes 
Rauch a sound basis for his application of 
the critical method to religion. According 
to him nature, and its manifold processes, 
is not a mechanical whole, as the empiri- 
cists claimed, whose parts have been 
brought together by some mechanie and 
whose powers exist side by side, without 
having any affinity to, or connection with 
one another, but rather a system, not a 
conglomeration; alive and active in all its 
elements and atoms; it is filled with pow- 
ers, from the mechanical, chemical, mag- 
netic and galvanic up to the organic, all 
of which flow invisibly into each other, 
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offset and determine each other. Eternal 
laws dwell in them and provide that, while 
these powers receive and work with and 
through each other, none interferes with 
the other or in any degree changes its 
nature, but supports and upholds it. Thus 
we have a constant life; powers flow up 
and down, to and fro. All life, wherever 
it exists, is formed and organized. Form 
is not and cannot be the result of matter, 
which is chaotic and shapeless. Form in 
man and throughout the universe is the 
result of thought. Hence, life, being 
formed does not proceed from matter, but 
is a thought of God, accompanied by the 
divine will, to be realized in nature, and 
to appear externally through an organized 
body. God is here used as a rational prin- 
ciple, to be employed generally and neces- 
sarily in matters of experience in strict 
accord with the transcendental or critical 
method. Hence, his Princeton critics call- 
ed Rauch a Transcendentalist and Panthe- 
ist, proving thereby that his philosophy 
was not dogmatic and, at the same time, 
that his dogmatics were philosophical. 

Rauch employs the rational principle 
which he finds in God in the realm of expe- 
rience, gained through a life of religious 
faith and conduct. “As the thought gives 
the form, so the divine will, resting in 
the thought, and inseparably united with 
it, works as power and law in all nature. 
The animal, with its members and senses, 
what else can it be but a divine thought, 
exhibited in an external form? The soul 
of man is likewise a divine thought, a 
creation of God, filled with powers to live 
an existence of its own. It contains in its 
simple, identical activity all that appears 
afterwards under the form of faculties. 
They are but the development of the ener- 
gies of the soul. Reason has not its origin 
in itself; its author is God whose will lives 
in it as its law. Man is soul only and can- 
not be anything else. This soul, however, 
unfolds itself externally in the life of the 
body and internally in the life of the 
mind. Twofold in its development it is 
one in origin, and the center of this union 
is one personality. The particles of the 
body are not all a part of man; they are 
dust, and only their connection and the 
life connecting them is truly human. It 
is not nature nor matter that produces 
personality, but God who is the ground of 
all personality. We can know a thing 
thoroughly only when we are acquainted 
with its ground. So man must know God, 
before he can become truly acquainted 
with himself.” That places divine revela- 
tion in the center of his thinking. From 
his point of view Christianity not only 
challenged the attention of the philosopher 
as all other facts do, but rather as the 
controlling fact in the world’s history. 
Always strictly philosophical in his meth- 
od of thinking and order of discussion, 
after the manner of his master Schelling, 
he goes beyond the latter in his efforts to 
place philosophy in the service of religion 
by recognizing Jesus Christ as the true 
God, as the only rational principle to point 
the way. of salvation, and the sacred Scrip- 
tures as alone possessing normal authority 
for faith and practice as distinguished 
from mere rationalistic speculations. 


One hundred and twenty-five years have 
passed, since Rauch entered upon his earth- 
ly career. Since then many changes have 
taken place in the world of speculative 
thought. Rauch’s system of thought be- 
came known as “Mercersburg Philosophy,” 
finding interested adherents in the great 
American centers of learning, for a time 
at least, while it was perpetuated with 
timely modifications at Franklin and Mar- 
shall College for three-quarters of a cen- 
tury, even adopting in its own way the 
main tenets of the evolutionary theory. In 
Europe, however, the post-Kantian philos- 
ophy, especially that of Schelling, had lost 
its hold, when towards the middle of the 
last century the epoch-making achieve- 
ments of the Natural Sciences intoxicated 
the minds of the leading thinkers. Schel- 
ling’s “Natur-philosophie” was considered 
by the representatives of the new tri- 
umphing sciences as the climax of absurd- 
ity, as a mockery and contradiction of the 
essence of what they themselves called 
Science. Since then Philosophy itself was 
forced to adjust itself to the claims of the 
Exact Sciences, abandoning with its clas- 
sic methods also its classic spirit. Burning 
all the bridges behind it which had con- 
nected it during the first third of the last 
century with the exalted claims of the 
classic German Metaphysical systems, wip- 
ing all reminiscences of it off its conscious- 
ness, it had retreated behind Hegel, Schel- 
ling and Fichte and taken its stand again 
with Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. The 
word “Critique” had again the same magic 
influence over philosophy as of yore, when 
by its application it destroyed the dog- 
matism of the Age of Reason and closed 
the sources that furnished the material for 
the insipid babble, called philosophy by the 
frequenters of the Salons of the day. The 
new Philosophy refrained from all meta- 
physical perambulations, confining its 
“Critique” solely to the Theory of Knowl- 
edge, to Psychology and to Logic, and 
scrupulously avoiding any allusions that 
might lead to a conflict with the dominat- 
ing scientific schools of thought. For well 
nigh a half a century the names of Fichte, 
Schelling, Hegel and their contemporary 
followers were only mentioned with con- 
tempt in the lecture halls of the great 
universities, where the “idiotic aberra- 
tions” and “silly phantasms” of Schelling 
were gleefully paraded before an unsophis- 
ticated student body, who were to applaud 
such profound learning. 


About 25 years ago a thoroughgoing re- 
action set in. In the realm of Philosophy 
as such, the onesided limitation to epi- 
stemological, methodological, logical and 
related investigations had become weari- 
some. Scholars began to see that the 
aversion to Metaphysics had narrowed the 
sphere of thought and made it barren by 
being shut up within the confines of the 
contents of one’s own consciousness and by 
identifying being and being conscious. 
Vain efforts were made to reconcile Philos- 
ophy and Science by forcing the sphere of 
nature within the realm of consciousness, 
but it soon became clear that such an inter- 
pretation would violate the principles of 
the Critique of Pure Reason, necessitating, 


in order to remain faithful to a “truly 
critical Weltanschauung,” either a return 
to Hume and the complete acceptance of 
Phenomenalism, or to acknowledge the 
standard of an “absolute consciousness,” 
i. e., to pass on to Fichte, without being 
able in either case to escape the dilemma 
of Metaphysics. In seeking after a con- 
crete field for the operation of the search- 
ing reason it began to dawn upon the more 
serious thinkers that they had overlooked 
in the unraveling of the complicated 
epistemological web of ideas the profound 
metaphysical substratum which connects 
this thinker with his despised successors. 
A new interest in Metaphysics made itself 
especially felt in the Psychological Sciences 
for which the name of “exact” was most 
emphatically claimed, because all the ap- 
paratus of the chemical, physical, physio- 
logical and biological laboratories had here 
found the widest application. It was found 
that the results had been greatly overesti- 
mated, and the yearning after a pro- 
founder knowledge of the human soul had 
not been satisfied by the current method 
of reducing all psychic phenomena to mere 
passive states of consciousness. The 
methods and formulas of the scientific 
theory of knowledge utterly fail, when 
compared with the concrete wealth of the 
individual’s immediate inner life. The 
claim of Experimental Psychology to ma- 
thematical exactness becomes invalid when 
confronted by the problem of individu- 
ality. 

Another far reaching revolt against the 
critical schools of philosophy has arisen in 
the camp of the Biologists. The teleologi- 
cal concept of nature and of life, held by 
Schelling, had been displaced by the 
mechanistic Weltanschauung, largely prop- 
agated by the representatives of the de- 
scriptive natural sciences, the Biologists, 
especially since the theory of Evolution 
had been generally accepted by them. But 
the deeper they penetrated into the mys- 
teries of life, the more clearly they felt 
their inability to unravel and interpret 
the ingenious structure of organic beings 
by way of a consistent mechanism. Nat- 
ural Science itself demands a philosophical 
overhauling of its current methods and 
principles, i. e., a metaphysical testing of 
mechanical precesses. Schelling is coming 
to his own again, even his efforts to place 
philosophy in the service of a positive reli- 
gion have aroused a new interest in his 
works, for a strong mystical yearning after 
a spiritual interpretation of the world, as 
a whole, permeates human societies at the 
present time. In Europe Hegel has again 
become the fashion through Schelling. The 
first Congress of Hegelians was held last 
April at the Hague and was attended by 
a large number of the leading philosophers 
of England, Holland, Italy and Germany; 
a grandson and a greatgrandson of Hegel 
were present, enthusiasm ran high, and the 
meeting ended with the organization of the 
“Hegel Weltbund,’ the Hegel World- 
Confederacy. Will Rauch ever come to his 
own anew at Franklin and Marshall? His 
philosophical method is surely modern 
again and the celebration of the 125th an- 
niversary of his birth should include a 
recall of his work and his worth. 


New Occupations in a Machine Age 


I. The Motor-bus Driver 
Epwarp H. CotTron 


(Beginning a serics of human interest narratives you cannot afford to miss) 


Most of us have traveled longer or 
shorter distances in a motor bus. We 
have traveled comfortably and safely, and 
have reached our destination promptly. 
We have watched the driver seated com- 
fortably at the wheel, speculated on the 
actions and reactions of his mind, maybe 
known something of his revenue from 


wages and tips, and concluded that about 
all he had to do was to drive the bus and 
watch the scenery. 

But driving a motor bus has its com- 
plications; and like every other job that 
is worth anything, has a story of effort, 
nerve, and character back of it. 

This is what one of them said to me, a 


driver who for four years has handled all 
sorts of buses, traveled the road from 
Quebee, Canada, to Miami, Florida, and 
along the way observed with considerable 
shrewdness the lights and shadows, the 
quips and cranks of human nature. After 
he had concluded his tale, he added that. 
he had only related a minor part of it. 


“The big companies today require a 
careful physical examination every month. 
The nerve-strain is such, pounding out 250 
miles a day on the average, that eyesight, 
nerve, and general condition have to be 
regularly and rigidly tested. The buses 
weigh trom 10,000 pounds up, are eight 
feet wide, and carry twenty passengers or 
more; but larger and more elaborate ones 
are being built all the time, for this way 
of traveling is becoming more and more 
popular. They will do six, seven and eight 
miles an hour on one gallon of gasolene. 


And the companies reckon it costs an aver- 
age of twenty-two cents a mile to operate 
them, including gasolene and oil, wages 
and upkeep. 

“The driver, unless a conductor is along, 
has entire charge of the tour. He not only 


drives the vehicle and looks after the 
mechanism, but makes all arrangements 


about baggage and seating, recreation and 
sight-seeing, restaurants and hotels, though 
reservations are usually made ahead from 
the home office. He also must have re- 
source enough to decide quickly what to 
do in ease of accidents and delays. 

“We start at eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing, after getting up the baggage and set- 
tling seating arrangements. Seats give 
us no end of trouble. Passengers, of course, 
want to sit in front. On a long trip we 
can sometimes compromise by allowing one 
person to occupy a front seat one day, and 
exchange with someone else the day fol- 
lowing. But some of them do remind you 
of children in their scramble for the best 
places. The majority of people who take 
the longer tours are middle-aged women, 
often school-teachers who are out not only 
for a vacation but to improve their minds, 
Many of them are interesting folks. They 
want the driver to tell them all sorts of 
things, from the horsepower of the engine 
to the distance from place to place; from 
the history of a town to the number of 
inhabitants. 

“Then there are the fault-finders: those 
who don’t see why we can’t make better 
time, or why we didn’t select different 
restaurants and hotels, or why the route 
had to follow that rough road. But gen- 
erally you meet fine people; and some of 
them treat you like a prince. 

“Bus drivers are usually paid by the 
mile. Average wages are $50 a week with 
all expenses; and it is not unusual for us 
to get from $20 to $40 a week in tips. 
But it goes easy; for when you reach a 
big town you take some of them along to 
see the sights; and it’s $5 here and $5 
there. Drivers on regular routes between 
large cities get from $60 to $75 a week, 
and a year-round job; and they don’t have 
to handle any baggage, either. But it is 
worth that much when you think of the 
wear and tear and nerve-strain. 


“T was driving from Boston to New 
York one hot day in August, with twenty 
passengers. Just outside of New Haven, 
at four o’clock in the afternoon, the right 
rear inside tire blew out. I unlimbered the 
hydraulic jack, hoisted the bus, removed 
both tires — you understand buses have 
dual tires on the rear wheels—put on one 
of the two ‘spares,’ and started off. Fifteen 
miles further and the left rear inside tire 
blew out. After that damage was repaired 
I was left without a spare; but hoped to 
make New York, for the tires were new. 
But not that time —thirty minutes later 
the right rear inside tire blew out again. 
That meant a rather long delay while one 


of the old tires was patched. Meantime 
the passengers were getting impatient. 


The day was fearfully hot and oppressive. 
We were two hours late; perhaps they 
had a right to grumble. Three blow-outs it 
seemed to me were enough for that trip; 
but it turned out that it wasn’t. We had 
hardly been on the road fifteen minutes 
before the tire I had repaired went; and 
I found myself running with two good 
tires on the right and two flats on the 
left. That never would do. You can’t buy 
bus tires exeept in the large cities. Finally, 
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EVENING REVERIE 


My soul is stirred, but cannot speak. 

My body is weary from toil; but 
song, 

Song that cannot pass through mor- 
tal throat, 

Fills my heart to bursting: 

A hymn of praise, a song of joy, 

A sad and reverent awe withal, 


Of nature controlled by The 
Invisible. 

My soul bids me sing with all my 
might, 


But I have no words for that refrain; 

And I suffer to keep within this 
shell 

That which is crying for release. 


The sun, a mass of velvety flame, 

Casts its mellowed light upon my 
face 

And seems to cleanse as if with Holy 
Fire. 

I am brought nearer to the One who 
made me, 

And my meager understanding seeks 

To embrace that which is far too 
great. 

In deep despair I give up hope, 

And let my senses full enjoy 

What makes my soul a groping 
prisoner. 


The birds, as if intent to match the 


hour, 

Open their throats to let a song 
escape. 

The robin, always sad (I know not 
why), 


Drops a mournful note, yet peaceful, 

Upon the slowly moving air. 

I have a vision of a lonely soul, 

Lonely amidst a crowded world, 

As the soft, wistful cry brushes the 
ear. 

Across the valley comes the pastoral 
tinkling 

Of the herd, homeward from wood- 
land pasture. 

The tuneless whistling of the farmer 
lad, 

Bare-footed, denim-clad and blithe, 

Takes me back to boyhood days. 


But the sun has bowed to night, 

And the East invites the dark. 

The first faint twinkling star 

Has made its camp above 
mountain. 

The song of the birds is done, 

And only a contented twittering 

Tells me of their whereabouts. 

I look about me and the spell is 
broken. 

The gloom of night has changed the 
symphony 

Of my soul into one sad chord. 


the 


Leo A. Bressler, Ursinus, ’32. 


I shipped my passengers to New York by 
rail; and limped in myself around mid- 
night four hours late. 

“How did I feel when that last tire 
blew out? Like putting a stick of dynamite 
under the old boat! 


“One Friday I started from New York 
for a twenty-eight day trip to Cuba by 
way of Miami, Florida, with twenty-one 
passengers. The itinerary had been ar- 
ranged over the company’s scheduled route. 
However, at the last moment we got word 
that a flood had washed out the roads, 
necessitating a new route part of the way. 
We thought best not to tell the passengers 
lest they cancel the trip. But we made a 
mistake. They had arranged to have their 
mail sent to scheduled hotels. When they 
found we were making detours they began 
to ask questions. Nothing I could say sat- 
isfied some of them. They said the trip 
had been misrepresented. They wanted 
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their money returned. They demanded 
that I turn back. One or two even went 
so far as to look up the chambers of com- 
merce in towns we passed through, and 
present their grievances, Finally they em- 
ployed a sheriff to arrest me. But friends 
of the company in that community knew 
me, and assured the passengers we were 
doing our best in view of the flood condi- 
tions. Well, we got to Miami finally, and 
made ready to take the boat for the eight- 
hour ocean trip to Havana, when a woman, 
a New York school teacher, came to me, 
and she was indignant. She said she hadn’t 
understood that the tour included an ocean 
journey; and when asked how she had ex- 
pected to get to Cuba replied that she 
thought it was a ferry, something like 
crossing the Hudson River. We left her in 
Miami with all expenses paid. 

“A bus driver certainly learns a lot 
about human nature. I left New York 
one Saturday morning in July for a tour 
through Canada. With us was a man and 
his wife whom I had been instrueted by 
the management to take particularly good 
care of, and to give a pleasant time, be- 
cause if they liked the company’s treat- 
ment of them, on their return to Néw 
York they were going to engage a trip to 
Europe from the same company. Trouble 
developed almost at once. Two valve- 
spring seats broke and tied us up two 
hours. We limped into Montreal late at 
night. And the next day being a holiday, 
the garages that might have repaired the 
damage were closed. That meant a day 
lost. When repairs finally were made they 
were not made right; and we broke down 
again between Montreal and Quebee, get- 
ting into Quebec at midnight. All the 
while I was wondering how these people 
who were to have had special treatment 
were taking it. They were quiet sort of 
folks and didn’t do much talking. On the 
way home, coming through the White 
Mountains, I thought I would test them 
out, so one evening at the hotel where we 
stopped I organized a mock wedding, made 


the man the father who gave away the — 


bride, and invited his wife to play the 
piano. They had a great time. And when 
they got back to New York they told me 
it was the most wonderful trip they had 
ever taken. 


“At best, the constant driving, the 
thought of that long heavy bus back of 
you, the traffic, and the one or two ean- 
tankerous passengers—you will only find 
one or two—get on your nerves, after a 
time. We had one driver who, at the end 
of each season, was a nervous wreck. But 
the company kept him on because he was 
reliable and careful. 


“Yes, we have varieties of accidents. 
Once, a bus I was in as conductor, slumped 
off the road into a ditch, and rolled clean 
over on her side. But she went down as 
into a feather-bed, and no one was hurt. 
One or two of the women got hysterical. 
The bus didn’t so much as dent a fender; 
but it took a truck and a gang of 24 
negroes, working four hours to get her 
back into the road. Another day I was 
driving down a mountain, applied the foot 
brakes and hand brakes, and found neither 
were working. At the foot of the mountain 
was a sharp turn to the right. Things 
looked bad until I saw a lane leading 
directly away from the base of the de- 
cline. I just bounced her along that lane; 
and then explained to the passengers that 
I had mistaken the road. It doesn’t do to 
frighten them; and they never knew that 
the hose line had sprung a leak, making 
the air-brakes useless, 


“T have driven 1,250 miles day and night, 
in an emergency, almost without a stop. 
On that trip, in a sedan car, carrying 
parts for a wrecked bus, I drew up beside 
the road, let my head fall forward on the 
wheel, and slept. 
know where I was, when I had stopped, 
or how long I had been there: I must have 
driven for some miles, asleep. At the end 


| 


When I awoke I didn’t > 


Jury 9, 1931 


of that journey I went to bed at eight 
o’clock in the evening; but was up at six 
in the morning and off on another tour. 
“You see a bus driver has no hours. He 
must get the passengers to the night stops 
on schedule. Whatever happens the pas- 


TO PREACH OR NOT TO PREACH 
Whether the soul of man shall live on 
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sengers must be kept satisfied—and the than enough trouble to make it interest 
passenger is always right. He must get ing. And one does learn a lot about human 
through holiday traffic, work out of acci- nature, with only an odd one here and 
dents, and seek the easiest roads. But take there to take the joy out of life. At the 
it all in all through the entire season, it’s end, plenty tell you it was a great trip.” 
a pleasant life; with perhaps no more Next Week: The Chain Store Manager 
SYMPOSIUM: Should Music Disp! ? 
> Shou usic Displace the Sermon: 
(Continued from last week’s issue) 
himself and then declare it in his own way. Even should this not be the case, is the 
However imperfect his own way of putting Church service held for mere entertain- 
things may be, it will be better and more ment? When people become so “grown 


good Church musie alone or whether he 
needs to hear some inspired and inspiring 
words from the lips of the ministers of the 
Word, that is the question. 

The chief function of the Church is to 
provide facilities and opportunity for pub- 
lie worship. I take it that worship means 
the entrance of the soul of man into vital 
conscious fellowship with God. To be sure, 
this purpose is furthered in large measure 
by music of a high sort that is worthy of 
being classified as an art. But it min- 
isters almost exclusively to the emotional 
part of our makeup. Its appeal is to the 
aesthetic. But man is intellectual and voli- 
tional as well. His whole self must be 
brought into communion with God and into 
harmony with His will. If God is to be 
made real in the life of man and of the 
social order He must be made intelligible. 
This requires preaching and _ teaching. 
His nature and purpose must be declared 
unto men by the prophets of God. 

There is, no doubt, some preaching that 
is unworthy of the name, because it is like 
sounding brass and a tinkling eymbal. But 
there is also preaching that is inspired by 
a holy zeal and a divine passion. And for 
such preaching there will always be a need 
so long as man is man. The human mind 
and heart will ever appreciate utterances 
setting forth the truth about God and man. 

It is manifestly better for a Church or- 
ganist to use the productions of the great 
composers rather than to write his own. 
But the same is not true about preaching. 
A man must think an issue through for 


effective than delivering else’s 
finished production. 
Manifestly there are some folks who are 


with 


someone 


afflicted “sermonitis.” And some 
preachers may cater to their whims and 
shape their preaching to suit them. Then 


preaching is a curse and not a _ blessing. 
But I believe there will always be a place 
for preaching of a high order that makes 
God a vital dynamic in and among men. 
J. 8. H. 


“PLACING THE BLAME” 


A sermonless worship service! How 
unique! Logically considering the brother’s 
proposition, suppose all the ministers 
throughout our land would permanently re- 
tire and musicians were engaged to ar- 
range all services with music only. What 
a feast for some of us—FOR A WHILE! 
But after a while, what? Would our mu- 
sical friends be more successful in holding 
the masses than are their berated minis- 
terial brethren? 

And would the organists always display 
such perfect judgment that everybody 
would be entirely satisfied? Tastes differ 
regarding music as well as regarding ser- 
mons. Some of the glorious oratorios and 
sacred music of lesser fame are a feast to 
the soul but, since “variety is the spice of 
life’ might we not become surfeited with 
Chureh services of music only, in this day 
when there is no dearth of music of all 
kinds to be heard everywhere, even some- 
times when we do not care to listen? 


up” that they have no interest in sermons, 
might the fault not lie within themselves? 
Might we deduct from our friend’s reason- 
ing that the Spirit-filled preachers and 
hearers of past and present can be con- 
sidered as only pygmies, while men who 
have neither the capacity or desire for 
Bible truth are “real men’? How about 
such an intellectual and spiritual giant as 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson, who must have 


. listened to hundreds of his own father’s 


sermons? 


Music has its place in the worship serv- 
ice, but the Master set an example by 
preaching and teaching. And He command- 
ed us who love Him to witness of Him 
both in word and deed. Paul requested 
Timothy to “Preach the word.” Granted 
that not every sermon is a masterpiece, 
still there are myriads of people who ean 
testify to hearing God speak to them 
through the preached word. And how about 
the millions whose lives have been trans- 
formed by the exposition of God’s Holy 
Word which, on its pages, explicitly states: 
“My word shall not return unto Me void, 
but it shall accomplish that which I 
please, and it shall prosper in the thing 
whereto I sent it.” 


Above the Babel of men’s voices, let us 
hear the Voice of God and learn from Him 
that what is sorely needed today is not less 
preaching, but more Bible-saturated, Spirit- 
filled, heart-searching preaching. 


L. GC. K. 


(“The Messenger” will publish more of these interesting letters next week.) 


The Convocation of Canterbury has ap- 
pointed a joint committee of both Houses 
to consider the attitude of the Church of 
England toward divorce. In the course of 
the discussion in the Upper House, several 
of the bishops declared it to be intolerable 
that the Church should continue to speak 
with a divided voice on such a funda- 
mental issue as Christian marriage. More 
than one speaker called attention to a par- 
ticularly unpleasant phenomenon which 
had appeared in recent years—the number 
of divorces technically granted for adult- 
ery (the only cause recognized by the 
courts of law) but really due to other 
causes. Parties, who desired a divorce in 
order to be free to marry again, collusively 
staged a set of circumstances from which 
adultery could be inferred, and thus per- 
jury was added to all the other sins and 
wretchedness of the position. Bishop Don- 
aldson, of Salisbury, suggested that the 
ultimate way out of the present distress 
might be to distinguish between the civil 
and the religious ceremony of marriage. 
Let the bond be tied by the civil authori- 
ties in the register office, and then let those 
who believed in its life-long obligation seek 
a blessing on their union in Church. Bishop 
Pollock, of Norwich, and Bishop Strong, 
of Oxford, expressed a similar opinion. It 
was evidently in the minds of the speakers 
that, in the event of such a change in the 
law, the Church would be free to impose 


By HeErsert W. HorwiLi 


her own restrictions on those who wished 
to obtain her sanction for either a first or 
a subsequent marriage. 


The Length of Sermons 


There has been considerable discussion 
of a suggestion by the Archbishop of York 
that the Sunday timetable should be re- 
constructed. According to the schedule he 
proposes, the usual morning service, with- 
out a sermon, would he held at eight-forty- 
five and at eleven there would be a sermon, 

at least half an hour in length, with a 
hymn and short prayers. With the proviso 
that no such change should be attempted 
without the approval of the congregation, 
Canon Peter Green, of Manchester, en- 
dorses it. “A long liturgical service,” he 
says, “is not the best preparation for a 
sermon, and the large congregations which 
assemble on weekdays in many Churches 
for a sermon with nothing else but a hymn 
and a few colleets show that people will 
come for the sermon alone.” The “Chureh 
Times” fears that the middle of Sunday 
morning is not the most favorable moment 
for launching the chief pastoral exhorta- 
tion of the Christian week. The trans- 
formation of the solid middle-class family, 
relying on an efficient domestic staff, into 
a working community doing its own chores 
seriously reduces the number of persons 
free to worship at eleven. On the other 
hand, it thinks there is much to be said 


Trans-Atlantic Echoes 


for a more ambitious seale of religious 
oratory in the evening. Most of the com- 
ments emphasize the necessity of providing 
some opportunity for longer sermons than 
are at present in vogue. As the “Daily 
Telegraph” remarks, few preachers ean 
develop their teaching or argument effec- 
tively in fifteen minutes. 


Notes and News 


Owing to ill health, Bishop Gore has 
been compelled to cancel many engage- 
ments. . Though the health of Prin- 
cipal Selbie, of Mansfield College, Oxford, 
has much improved, he will still need to 
rest for some time. . The Very Rev. 
Dr. H. R. L. Sheppard is returning as “lec- 
turer,’ to St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, where 
his broadcast services, while he was vicar, 
brought him millions of lsteners. 

Many protests have been made against a a 
broadeast address by Bernard Shaw on St. 
Joan, in which he made a slighting refer- 
ence to the Cross. 

. . . A movement is on foot to bring back 
the remains of George Whitefield from 
Newburyport, Mass., for final burial in 
Westminster Abbey. .-. . It is encourag- 
ing to note a recent increase in the number 
of eandidates for honors in theology at 
Oxford. . . . The secretary of the Baptist 
Union reports that virtually every Church 
which consults him with reference to filling 
a vacant pastorate ‘insists that it must 
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have a young man. Yet, strangely enough, 
when he asks what sort of a man they 
want, they nearly always mention one of 
the older ministers as the pattern they 
have inmind.... A granite memorial has 
been erected at Amersham, Bucks, near the 
spot where several Lollards, including one 


woman, suffered martyrdom in the six- 
teenth century. . An Hssex rector sug- 
gests that the Churches should provide 
large ampitheatres in the open air where 


religious services could be held during the 
summer. The afternoon service at 
Westminster Abbey on Trinity Sunday was 
attended by about 100 colored members of 
the Order of Elks, who were specially wel- 
comed by the preacher, Canon Donaldson, 


Obiter Dicta 


Dean Inge, who is now seventy-one, tells 
an interviewer that he would not like to 
live to be 100. “I should be as tired of 
the world,’ he says, “as the world would 
be of me.” . . . “It is true,” writes a cor- 
respondent of the “Christian World,” “that 
we can’t engineer a revival, but it is also 
true that we can effectively retard or pre- 
vent one through lack of plan or organi- 
zation.” = “T regard the quest for 
happiness,” says Principal Jacks, “as the 
most unfortunate enterprise on which the 
human race has ever embarked. Most of 
the miseries of mankind are attributable 
to" 127". . When St. Paul said that the 
Lord came in the fullness of time, he did 
not mean, Prof. H. L. Goudge points out, 
that the world was so far advanced that 
it was ready for a new step forward. He 
meant that the world was so bankrupt that 


CONSOLATION 


When sorrows weigh me down, 
And burdens great are mine, 
My wand’ring thoughts still stray 

To far-off Palestine. 


For there on Calvary 
My Saviour for me died; 


His pain makes mine so small, 
My heart grows satisfied. 


The thought of this is such 
A tonic to my soul, 

I do not mind at all 
The long road to my goal. 


—John DeLong Leinbach. 


there was no hope for it except in the tran- 
scendent God. The fullness of time had 
come because man’s extremity is God’s op- 
portunity. . The Rev. John Bevan says 
that, if he had the task of selecting candi- 
dates for the ministry, his one innermost 
question would be, “Will he be able to 
kindle in people love for Jesus?” 
According to W. H. Somerven, every day 
in the history of a missionary ‘society is a 
day of wonders. “Nothing,” says 
Canon J. K. Mozley, “can do, or has done, 
more harm than the notion that love is 
lawless. The notion is a poisonous root 
of corrupt practice and selfish character; 
when it spreads, it ravages every part of 
Lite? 
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New Books in England 


A volume containing a selection of the 
late Prof. A. 8. Peake’s articles and ad- 
dresses is announced by Allenson. ey 
Dr. G. G. Coulton’s second volume, just 
issued, of “Romanism and Truth” (Faith 
Press) includes a discussion of the creed of 
Governor Al Smith. Its political implica- 
tions, he contends, would not be publicly 
endorsed by any high and responsible au- 
thority in the Roman Church. The 
bearing of newly discovered scientific facts 
on religious belief is discussed in “God and 
the Universe” (Lane) by the Rey. 8S. C. 
Carpenter, Father d’Arcy, and Prof. Ber- 
tram Lee Woolf, from the Anglican, Ro- 
man Catholic Church and Free Church 
standpoints respectively. . . Archbishop 
Temple has dealt with several burning 
questions in “Thoughts on Some Problems 
of the Day” (Macmillan). ae” Stine 
Organism of Christian Truth” (Clarke), by 
Dr. John Dickie, a New Zealand theologi- 
cal professor, is highly commended by 
the “Times Literary Supplement.” 

Two unfinished works of Baron Friedrich 
von Hugel’s have been edited by Prof, Ed- 
mund G. Gardner in a single volume, en- 
titled “The Reality of God and Religion 
and Agnosticism” (Dent). . . . In “Fathers 
and Sons” (London University Press), E 
B. Castle, the headmaster of a well-known 
Friends’ school, deals skilfully with the 
problems of adolescent boyhood. 
“Religion and Civilization in West Africa” 
(World Dominion Press), by J. J. Cooksey 
and A. McLeish, is a fascinating survey 
of the history and opportunities of mis- 
sions in that region. 
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Is THIS RIGHT? 


By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D.D., 
General Secretary of the Board of 
Home Missions 


The quarterly reports of the mission- 
aries to the Board of Home Missions have 
just been coming in these early days in 
July. Most of the missionaries make use 
of the space for “Remarks.” Sad indeed 
is the condition which they describe. And 
this state of affairs is not confined to one 
section of the Church, but seems to be 
general. Here are a few of the notations 
taken at random from the reports: 

“Present condition is very poor. People 
have three day’s work in two weeks, so 
Chureh income is very low.” 

* * * 

“No work. Some have lost their homes. 
Conditions bad. All wish to have the 
Church but cannot give their financial sup- 
port at this time.” 

* * * 

“Thus far we are holding our own but 
under most trying conditions. Loyalty of 
the people is wonderful.” 

* * * 


“We need more money but can’t get it.” 
* * * 


“Things are in terrible condition all 


around.” 
* * * 

“Finances have never been harder with 
this rural Church than now. Their money 
crop is cotton. With the drought and small 
price for cotton, they did not make ex- 
penses last year.” 

“At no time since the present pastorate 
began have our finances been so low and 
there is little hope of improvement. The 
congregation can hardly pay their share 
of the pastor’s salary—at present time be- 
hind about~$80, a part of which may be 
paid soon.” 

* * * 


“The doors of our bank failed to open 


Monday morning, June 8. Church, Sunday 
School and Ladies’ Aid, preacher and wife 
with checking accounts in the bank. When 
we received the information that morning 
all the cash I had was $3.03. I wrote to 
Mr. Wise and told him the situation and 
thanks to him and the Board, I received 
my May check in a few days. It was 
through this bank that our Church made 


its loan.” 
* * * 


“Bank failure June 16 has tied up all our 
funds. Campaign being conducted to re- 
finance indebtedness of Church.” 

* * * 


“We are feeling the depression. Some of 
our older members are entirely out of em- 
ployment; others are on greatly reduced 


wages.” 
* * * 


“Many of heads of our families work in 
the . . . shops and have only worked about 
six weeks in all since January Ist. How- 
ever, we have so far been able to keep 


up expenses.” 
* * * 


Add to all this the fact that the Board 
is back a full month in paying the appro- 
priations to the missionaries and you can 
appreciate the state of mind they must be 
in. And yet you have never found a finer 
spirit anywhere and a readiness to co- 
operate and to endure hardship for a while 
until this condition changes. Heretofore 
the Board went to the banks and borrowed 
and the missionarise were paid promptly, 
but now the missionaries must bear the 
burden of the Church’s failure to pay the 
Apportionment. This is not right. If the 
Church had provided the $110,000, which is 
the shrinkage in the receipts of the Board 
as compared with 1929, there would be 
rejoicing among all our missionaries, and 
this amount represents only 30 cents per 
member in the Reformed Church. Two hun- 
dred and fifty missionaries, their wives and 


Come?” 


children, look appealingly to the Church 
for their daily bread. Members of the 
Reformed Church, please make it possible 
for the Board to pay its missionaries 
promptly! 


WHAT SHALL THE BOARD OF 
FOREIGN MISSIONS DO 
ABOUT IT? 


A cablegram was received on July Ist, 
from the China Mission asking the Board 
to send a young couple for evangelistie 
work at Yungsui; a teacher for the Chen- 
teh Girls’ School at Shenchow, and a nurse 
for the same station. No contributions 
are in sight for these much-needed work- 
ers. There is even a shortage of funds 
for the greatly reduced expenses of the 
Missions. Here is the most recent sugges- 
tion from Miss A. Katherine Zierdt, nurse 
at Shenchow: 


“We hesitate to ask for workers when 
the debt of the Board is so great but ap- 
pointing new workers might awaken new 
interest and new channels of giving. I 
know you workers at home are overbur- 
dened with problems and difficulties and 
you are in our thoughts and prayers daily.” 


Some of the members of the Board are 
in hearty accord with the views of Miss 
Zierdt—‘New workers might awaken new 
interest and new channels of giving.” May 
the Secretary of the Board hear from 
those who daily pray, “Thy Kingdom 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Rev. George A. Bear from Bethlehem, 
Pa., to 539 Willow St., Seranton, Pa. 


Rev. Ward Hartman from China em A 


2515 Westfield Ave., Dayton, Ohio. vi ‘J 
Rev. Charles E. String to 310 Was ring: 
ton Ave., Egg Harbor City, N. J. — 
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Have you reserved accommodations at 
kK. & M. Academy for the Spiritual Confer- 
ence July 27? Write to Dr. E. M. Hart- 
man as soon as possible. 

From Yochow City, China, our mission- 
ary, Rev. Edwin A. Beck, writes: “We are 
struggling, pretty bravely I think, with the 
problems of Huping, and I do hope the 
Home Churches are not letting down on us.” 


The “Messenger’s” able London corre- 
spondent, Mr. Hubert W. Peet, has been 
appointed editor of “The Friend,’ the 
Quaker weekly of Great Britain. This new 
honor and responsibility will not affect his 
editorship of the “Far and Near Press 
Bureau” or his relationship with this paper. 

At the Reformed Church Reunion at 
Pen-Mar on July 238, the address will be 
made by Rev. Roland L. Rupp, Baltimore, 
Md., and musie will be furnished by the 
choir of Christ Church, Middletown, Md., 
of which Hon. Emory L. Coblentz is leader. 

The many friends of the Rev. Dr. H. L. 
G. Kieffer, of Frederick, Md., will be glad 
to know that he reports much improvement 
in his condition. He has been recuperating 
at the elinic and sanatorium at Clifton 
Springs, N. Y., and hopes to be perma- 
nently benefitted by the treatments. 

The Willing Workers’ Society, of Christ 
Church, Trumbauersville, Pa., Rev. John 
B. Swartz, pastor, celebrated its 35th anni- 
versary on the evening of June 28. Rev. 
H. J. Leinbach, of Quakertown, Pa., deliv- 
ered the anniversary address. Vocal selec- 
tions were rendered by a quartette of First 
Church, Quakertown. The morning ser- 
mon was preached by Rev. John A. Koons, 
of Maiden, N. C. 

Salem Church, Shamokin, Pa., Rev. A. F. 
Dietz, pastor. Children’s Day was observ- 
ed June 21 in the rendition of a pageant 
entitled “Let the Little Ones Come,” by 
the Young People’s Department. An Adult 
Rally was held in connection with the 
evening service on June 28, with an appro- 
priate sermon by the pastor. The Church 
was tastily decorated with the Reformed 
Church colors. The Men’s Glee Club of 
the Church rendered several fine selections. 


Rey. J. W. Yeisley, pastor of the Wood- 
stock Valley Charge and chairman of the 
Committee on Evangelism, preached seven 
nights in the Mt. Pleasant Church of the 
Curryville Charge in Juniata ‘Classis, Rev. 
J. A. Albertson, pastor. The services were 
conducted June 21-27, inclusive. Though 
the weather was hot and the farmers busy, 
they nevertheless filled their Church to the 
doors every night. 

Rev. Otto Saewert, Elkhart Lake, Wis., 
celebrated his 25th anniversary of ordina- 
tion on June 22. Nov. 1, members planned 
a pleasant surprise for their pastor and 
family, the occasion being their silver 
wedding anniversary. Through the efforts 
of the Ladies’ Aid Society, electric lights 
were installed in Zoar Church. The par- 
sonage was painted and other improve- 
ments made. Individual Communion serv- 
ices were introduced. They have one stu- 
dent in the Mission House and others may 
follow. 

The Executive Committee of Philadel- 
phia Classis meets July 15 at 10.30 A. M. 
in the Schaff Bldg. to dissolve, if in order, 
the pastoral relation between Rev. Harold 
B. Kerschner and the First Church of 
Phila., to take effect Aug. 1, and to dis- 
miss the Rev. Mr. Kerschner to the North 
River Presbytery of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A. Mr. Kerschner 
has aecepted the call to the pastorate of 
the First Presbyterian Church, of Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., and our best wishes go 
with him and Mrs. Kerschner for a suc- 
cessful pastorate. 


The Johnstown, Pa., “Tribune” says: 
“The Rev. Dr. Ambrose M. Schmidt, as- 
sistant to the editor of the ‘Reformed 
Church Messenger,’ spent Sunday, June 28 
in Johnstown, having come here to see 
his son and daughter-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. 
William S. Schmidt, and his new grand- 
daughter. He oceupied the pulpit of St. 
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TO ALL FRIENDS OF 
EDUCATION 


In this time of uncertainty as to 
school and college enrollments for 
the coming year, an appeal is made 
to pastors, laymen and Reformed 
men and women generally to stand 
by their own institutions by sending 
to them the names of boys and girls, 
young men and women, who should 
enroll there. Also to speak to these 
young persons advising them to in- 
vestigate by correspondence or per- 
sonal visit the advantages and claims 
of their own institutions before en- 
rolling elsewhere. This service 
should be rendered without special 
appeal and will be highly appreci- 
ated by all of our institutions. Their 
names and addresses follow: 


Franklin and Marshall College 
(for young men), Lancaster, Pa. 

Heidelberg College (Co-education- 
al), Tiffin, Ohio. 

Catawba College (Co-educational), 
Salisbury, N. C. 

The Mission House (College and 
Theological Seminary for Young 
Men), Plymouth, Wis. 

Cedar Crest College (for young 
women), Allentown, Pa. 

Ursinus College (Co-educational), 
Collegeville, Pa. 

Hood College (for young women), 
Frederick, Md. 

Theological Seminary (for young 
men), Lancaster, Pa. 

Central Theological Seminary (for 
young men), Dayton, Ohio. 

F. & M. Academy (for boys), Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

Mercersburg Academy (for boys), 
Mercersburg, Pa.. 

Massanutten Academy (for boys), 
Woodstock, Va. 


—Joseph H. Apple, President, Asso- 
ciation of Schools, Colleges and 
Seminaries of the Reformed 


Church in the U. S. 


John’s Reformed Church Sunday morning. 
In the afternoon he baptized his grand- 
daughter, ‘Christina.’ Mrs. William 
Schmidt is a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwin. 8. Wright, of Westmont.” 


thes D2 Vi bs. 0f St. Peter's: Church, 
Laneaster, Pa., Rev. C. D. Spotts, pastor, 
began July 6 and will continue for 4 weeks. 
Children’s Day was observed on June 14, 
when about 170 persons attended to see the 
Children’s Division take part in the serv- 
ice. The summer Communion was held June 
7, with 163 communing, including 14 sick 
Communions. <A very beautiful wedding 
was held in the Church on June 30, when 
Anna Mary Hinkle, who was one of the 
first new members to join in the present 
pastorate and who has developed into one 
of the finest and most promising Chureh 
workers, was married to Rev. Lee J. Gable, 
who was the principal of St. Peter’s Young 
People’s Department while a student in the 
Seminary, and who is now the pastor of 
our Church at Dallastown, Pa. 


Carrollton and Germano Charge, Ohio, 
Rev. H. N. Smith, pastor, observed Rural 
Church Sunday and Old Home Day at Ger- 
mano June 14. In the morning the pastor 
preached on “The Place of the Church in 
the Rural Community.” In the afternoon 
Rev. W. C. Patterson, of Cadiz, former 
State Grange Chaplain, delivered the ad- 
dress. Many former friends returned to 
spend the day. Dinner was served in the 
community hall. ‘Children’s Day June 21 
and 28. The Churches were beautifully 
decorated and the programs well rendered. 
An offering was received for Christian 
Education. The congregation at Germano 
had 6 of its young people to graduate from 
the High School and Carrollton had 4. 


The mid-summer Communion was held 
in Christ’s Church, Hagerstown, Md., Rey. 


H. A: Fesperman, pastor, on June 28. 505 
communicants came to the Lord’s table. 
The Church was filled for the early Com 


munion at 6 A. M. and again at 11. Offer- 
ings amounted to $617.28. Rev. Shiro 


Takagi, of Japan, spoke to a fine audience 
in the evening. On June 21, the Men’s 
Bible Class had a record attendance of 209. 
Father’s Day was observed and the class 
attended Church in a body. A picture of 
the class appeared in the weekly bulletin 
on Father’s Day. Children’s Day was ob- 
served on June 14, Offering $80. The day 
was observed at Salem Church on June 21, 
with an offering of $35. The S. S. attend- 
ance for June averaged 576. 

Mother’s Day was observed May 10 in 
St. John’s Church, Johnstown, Pa., Rev. J. 
Harvey Mickley, D.D., pastor, with a spe- 
cial program consisting of tableaux and 
songs under the direction of Mrs. A. C. 
Roberts. The offering for the Old Folks 
was $124.39. The Holy Communion was 
administered on Whitsunday. The Chil- 
dren’s Day service was presided over by 
Superintendent Heslop. The Scripture les- 
son was read by Assistant Superintendent 
Whitledge. The Primary and Beginners’ 
Departments, under the direction of Miss 
Nora G. Mickley and her assistants, ren- 
dered a fine service to an interested audi- 
ence that filled the auditorium. Miss Hul- 
dah Smith, who has been superintendent of 
the Cradle Roll since its organization 21 
years ago, in connection with her report, 
announced having enrolled 326. 5 chil- 
dren were baptized. The offering for the 
Orphans and Board of Christian Education 
amounted to $132.59. The Apportionment 
is 65% paid. Rev. Ambrose M. Schmidt, 
D.D., of the “Messenger,” preached a fine 
sermon on June 28, at 10.30 A. M. 


The pastorate of Rev. J. W. Huffman in 
St. Paul’s Church, Roanoke, Va., closed 
June 1. A farewell reception in the form 
of an entertainment and congregational 
social was given the pastor and family 
on May 28. It was a complete surprise 
but not more so than the beautiful and 
practical gifts to both Mr. and Mrs. Huff- 
man. They were greatly appreciated, as 
were many other tokens of esteem and 
friendship during the 4 years’ pastorate. 
The Clearspring Charge, Clearspring, Md., 
received the pastor and family most cor- 
dially, both Churches uniting in giving a 
reception on June 12, in the 8. 8. rooms of 
St. John’s Church, Clearspring. Special 
musical numbers, an address of welcome 
by Mr. Guy K. Angle and an address by 
the Rev. H. A. Fesperman, pastor of Christ 
Church, Hagerstown, featured the evening’s 
program. The congregations were well 
represented, about 225 attending. A fine 
spirit prevails among the people’ with 
every indication of continued progress. A 
successful D. V. B. S. was conducted for 
2 weeks in St. Paul’s, Clearspring, begin- 
ning June 8 and closing with a splendid 
program on the evening of June 19. St. 
Paul’s is a Union congregation, Reformed 
and Lutheran, and the teaching force was 
made up from both denominations, with 
Rev. Mr. Huffman as superintendent, all 
doing earnest and consistent work. Kin- 
dergarten, Primary, Junior and Interme- 
diate departments were conducted with an 
enrollment of 106. The school had been 
superintended, for some years, by the late 
Elder Jos. A. Seibert, whose kindly coun- 
sel and helpfulness are greatly missed. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


MENEELY BELL CO. 


TROY, N. Y. and 
220 Broadway, N. Y. City 


Church Decorator, Fresco-Painting and Decorating 


MURAL PAINTINGS A SPECIALTY 
Sketches Submitted on Application 
H. P. BERGER - : Lebanon, Pa. 
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In Trinity Church, Scottdale, Pa., Rev. 
A. 8. Lenhart, pastor, the G. M. G., of 
which Mrs. C. J. Loucks is counselor, gave 
a very beautiful candlelight service on the 
evening of June 21. 20 young people took 
part in this special service. The Men’s 
Bible Class gave a 6 o’clock dinner at 
Werkman’s Grove on the evening of June 
12, with 18 members of the class present. 
Rev. Mr. Lenhart is the supervisor of 
Scottdale’s D. V. B. S., which was in session 
during June with an enrollment of 158.. 5 
teachers were employed, all having special 
training for work among children. The 
school is financed by the S. 8. Association 
of the city, and is supported by 10 Pro- 


testant Churehes. It closed on July 2 
with a special program and a pageant, 


“Building the Church,” written by Rev. 
Mr. Lenhart, in which more than 100 chil- 
dren took part. There was also an exhibit 
of the handwork. 

Christ Church, Conyngham, Pa., Rev. I. 
G. Snyder, pastor, observed the 2nd anni- 
versary of the dedication of their new 
Church during the week of June 21-28, with 
special services. The pastor was ably as- 
sisted by neighboring ministers, Revs. J. 
N. Garner and C. E. Correll, of Hazelton, 
Pa. Rev. T. C. Moyer, Weatherly, Theo- 
dore Hesson, St. Johns, Pa., and Rev. J. K. 
Adams, Bloomsburg, a son of the congrega- 
tion, preached the anniversary sermon on 
the morning of June 28. The congrega- 
tion contributed a cash offering of $2,809.19 
towards the payment of the Church debt, 
exceeding the $2,000 goal they had set by 
a little more than $800. In the evening 
the S. S. rendered a well prepared Chil- 
dren’s Day service in a most acceptable 
way. An offering was received for the 
Apportionment. Rev. Mr. Snyder has been 
the pastor of this charge since last Novem- 
ber and these faithful people have respond- 
ed loyally to his leadership, 

In Salem Church, Frostburg, Md., Rev. 
John W. Keener, pastor, Children’s Day 
was beautifully observed. The Primary 
children rendered a program of songs, reci- 
tations, and exercises and the Juniors and 
the Junior choir combined to present the 
pageant, “His Living Word.” The Junior 


choir rendered special cantatas on Christ- 
mas, Haster, and Mother’s Day as well as 
every Sabbath evening for 2 years with 
special musi¢ at every service. The Christ- 
mas program by the 8. 8. was of a splen- 
id type and commanded the appreciation 
of a large audience. The early services on 
Christmas and Easter were of unusual in- 
terest. 122 communed at Haster, which 
was 122 more members than 6 years ago, 
just a month before the present pastor 
arrived in this charge. Whitsunday was 
observed appropriately but the sanctuary 
was not filled as on Haster. It is still a 
prayer and a hope that the Church advance 
to Pentecost. The summer Communion 
showed a slight increase over last sum- 
mer. The depression is keenly felt in this 
section and there is now an opportunity 
to reveal earnest faith to press on and an 
undisturbed trust in God to persevere in 
His Providence. Let the Church of the 
Living God take a step forward in the 
invisible means of grace to develop a more 
spiritual age. 


The 4 Sundays in June were very impor- 
tant ones for Trinity Church, Philadelphia, 
’a., Rev. Purd E. Deitz, pastor. On June 
7 was Betterment Day, with exercises em- 
phasizing that Christian religion makes in- 
dividuals better and in turn localities. The 
Young People’s Mixed Quartette, under di- 
rection of Mr. Wendell Lewis, gave sev- 
eral selections. On June 14 was Rose Day 
and 71st anniversary, with appropriate ex- 
ercises and beautiful decorations. June 21 
was Looking Ahead Day, a lookout for that 
which is better and brighter and an effort 
to advance and improve. June 28, Happi- 
ness Day, when Holy Communion was ob- 
served. There will also be 4 important 
Sundays in July. On July 5 was Patriotic 
Day and om July 22, 19 and 26 will be 
Convention, Forest, and Conference Day, 
respectively. During July, August and the 
first Sunday of September, the sessions of 
the School will be at 10 A. M. Those pres- 
ent of the Primary, Junior and Intermedi- 
ate Departments for 10 Sundays beginning 
July 5 will receive a special reward, and 
those present at least 5 Sundays will also 
receive a reward. 


THE COLLEGEVILLE ASSEMBLY 


The Collegeville Summer Assembly, with 
the co-operation of the Pennsylvania Coun- 
cil of Churehes, presents an unusually 
strong program this year. Great preachers 
and practical experts combine in the 
presentation and application of the prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion. The place 
where religion counts is in human relation- 
ships—telationships among individuals 
and social groups, among denominations 
of Christians and among nations. Speak- 
ers from both sides of the Atlantic and 


Rev. Joseph A. Vance, 
D.D., LL.D., 


Pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Detroit 


Rev. William L. Mudge, 
Executive Secretary of the 
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from various denominational bodies will 
reveal the essential unity for a better un- 
derstanding of which, Christians of today 
are earnestly seeking. 

Two of England’s greatest preachers 
will speak each day throughout the week. 
These are the Rev. Albert D. Belden, B. 
D., of London, and the Rey. R. W. Thomp- 
son, B.D., of Bristol. Mr. Belden is one 
of London’s most widely known Chureh- 
men. As superintendent of Whitefield’s 
Central Mission, he is looked upon as the 
modern exponent and authoritative biog- 
rapher of George Whitefield. Those who 
heard him at Collegeville three years ago 
know of his penetrating intellectuality and 
eloquence of speech. He will preach the 
opening sermon and will give his famous 
lecture on “George Whitefield—the Awak- 
ener” on some evening during the week. 
His other lectures will be on “Modern 
Substitutes for Christianity.” Mr, Thomp- 
son will come to Collegeville for the first 
time this year, although his voice is not 
strange in some of our best American pul- 
pits. He was graduated with honors in 
philosophy from the University of London 
and has had a brilliant career as a preach- 
er and minister. He now occupies the pul- 
pit of the Redland: Park Congregational 
Church in Bristol, serving the largest con- 
gregation of that body in Western Eng- 
land. 

The American pulpit will be represented 
by one of this country’s most widely 
known and best beloved pastors—the Rev. 
Joseph A. Vance, D.D., LL.D., of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Detroit. For 
twenty years Dr. Vance has been a leader 
in religious and civie affairs in that rapid- 
ly growing city and has come to be known 
and loved far beyond the limits of his 
own parish. He will speak once each day 
and will be the preacher at the closing 
service on the morning of Assembly Sun- 
day. 


Rev. Albert D. Belden, B.D., 


Superintendent of Whitefield’s Central 
Mission, London, England 
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The practical application of Christian 
principles in practical Church work, espee- 
ially in problems of co-operation among 
Churches and denominations, will be treat- 
ed by a group of experts representing the 
Pennsylvania Council of Churches. At 
the head of this group will be the Rev. 
Charles R. Zahniser, Ph.D., of Boston, Ex- 
tension Lecturer of the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America. He will 
lecture each morning at eleven o’clock and 
his lectures will be supplemented by con- 
ferences after luncheon to be conducted 
by the Rey. William L, Mudge, Executive 
Secretary of the Pennsylvania Couneil of 
Churches and the Rey. S. Charles Hoover, 
Director of the State Survey of the Coun- 
cil of Churches and pastor of the Second 
Reformed Chureh of Harrisburg. 


Dr. George L. Omwake, president of Ur- 
sinus College, will again serve as chair- 
man, Dr. Calvin D. Yost, as secretary, and 
the Rev. Raymond EK. Wilhelm of Spring 
City, will direct the singing. 


The Assembly will open Monday even- 
ing, August 3, and will close Sunday 
morning, August 9. The grounds and 
buildings of Ursinus College and the ad- 
ministrative staff of the instiution are 
placed at the service of the Assembly by 
the Directors of the College. The charge 
to guests—#14 for the week, is only the 
amount necessary to cover table and room 
service. The comforts and service are 
equal to those of good resort hotels. The 
accommodations are suitable for families 
and few more attractive opportunities for 
an enjoyable and profitable vacation are 
presented anywhere this summer.  Per- 
sons desiring to attend both the Reformed 
Church Missionary Conference, July 25- 
31, and the Assembly, August 3.9, can 
make reservations for the entire period at 
slight additional cost for the intervening 
days. 


Rev. R. W. Thompson, A.M., B.D., 


Pastor of the Redland Park Church, 
Bristol, England 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF OHIO SYNOD 

Trinity Church and Heidelberg College 
were hosts to Ohio Synod when it con- 
vened in its ninth annual sessions at Tif- 
fin, Ohio, June 23 to 26. The opening ses- 
sion was held in the beautiful auditorium 
of Trinity Reformed Church. It included 
a religious service with the holy commun- 
ion and the election of a president and 
vice-president. The subsequent sessions 
were held in the College Chapel. The 
delegates were very comfortably cared for 
in Frantz Hail, Williard Hall and the Com- 
mons. The officers elected for the ensuing 
year are: Rev. George Longaker, D.D., 
president; Rev. E. H. Wessler, D.D., vice- 
president; Rey. A. C. Fisher, corresponding 
secretary; and Elder Frank P. Brown, 
treasurer. Rey. F. W. Leich, D.D., is 
Stated Clerk. 


In his sermon upon the subject, “The 
Message and the Messenger,’ and in the 
report upon the state of religion, the presi- 
dent, the Rev. W. W. Rowe, D.D., sounded 
the note which was developed by the 
speakers at the spiritual conference held 
on Wednesday and Thursday mornings 
from 8.30 to 10.30. The speakers and their 
themes were: the Rev. R. W. Blemker, 
D.D., “God’s Challenge to the Chureh at 
such a Time as this’; the Rev. W. W. 
Foust, D.D., “The Zone of Silence”; Prof. 
G. L. Robinson, D.D., LL.D., who spoke at 
both meetings, “Ears to Hear, or Spiritual 
Acoustics” and “The Originality of Jesus.” 
Dr. Rowe had referred to the present day 
tendency to humanize religion, and had 
also declared that it was a disappointment 
to find at the close of the Pentecostal cele- 
bration a net loss of more than 200 mem- 
bers in the enrollment of Synod instead 
of a substantial gain. He and the other 
speakers pointed to the need of keeping 
in close touch with Him whose messengers 
we are. 


The reports showed evidences of the 
depression, but there were also indications 
of courage, hopefulness, perseverence and 
of some progress. 


The new Classis to be known as the 
Lakeside Hungarian Classis was received 
and its representatives were given seats as 
members of Synod. It numbers 12 con- 
gregations consisting of 2600 heads of 
families. 

The Mission House asked for and was 
granted permission to proceed with its 
building program. It includes the erection 
of a gymnasium, a library and a chapel. 


Synod resolved to overture General 
Synod to consider the advisability of hav- 
ing the presidents of the General and the 
district Synods give their entire time to 
their office. Twenty-one ministers and 
elders who were for the first time in at- 
tendanee as members of Ohio Synod were 
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called to the platform and given a cordial 
welcome by the President. 

On Wednesday afternoon Synod ad- 
journed to the public cemetery to hold a 
memorial service for 23 ministers and a 
missionary, Mrs. Ethel Guinther, whose re 
mains rest there. Grouped about the grave 
of Dr. J. H. Good, the hymn “Faith of Our 
Fathers,’ was sung. Dr. H. J. Christman 
gave a brief sketch of the life and work 
of these servants of God, Mrs. Ewing, 
whose husband was killed about a year 
ago while on his way to the Leadership 
Training Conference at Dayton, laid a 
spray of flowers at the foot of the memo- 
rial shaft at the grave of Dr. Jeremiah 
Good as a tribute to all. Dr. Henry Geke- 
ler offered prayer. After singing the Dox- 
ology and receiving the benediction, the 
grave of the others, previously marked 
with red, orange and black flags, were 
visited. 

For some of us the fall meeting has be- 
come a habit. It may not be so easy to 
adapt ourselves to the change. But the 
meeting of old acquaintances was just as 
sweet and the making of new just as in- 
teresting. The sense of fellowship and of 
co-operating in the work of the Master’s 
kingdom was just as heartening. In addi- 
tion there is the relief that the year’s 
work lies behind instead of before, and— 
the friendly weather. The charm of the 
thirty acre campus, the beauty and comfort 
of the buildings, the pleasant memories 
which surged in the minds of the former 
students, and much else made this our first 
spring meeting a notable one. 


F, W. Bald. 


cA Letter From London 


By Hubert W. Peet 


Religious Subjects on the Air 


Among the plans made for its talks, the 
B. B. C. announces that on Sunday after- 
noons from 5 to 5.30 P. M., Dr. \C. H. Dodd 
will deliver a series of six lectures on “The 
History of the Bible.” It will be remem- 
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bered that Dr. Dodd was invited to sue- cialism are essential to the expression of 
ceed Dr. Bacon in Yale, but was unable to the Gospel of Jesus Christ.” This doctrine 
. : E ‘ was defended and eriticized frankly. It 
accept this great honor. He is now Ry- {G5 anes: ; ; Se reereg flee 
; é Miata nese was clear that many of the ministers pres- 
lands Professor of Biblical Critieism and ent were in favor of the Crusade; others 


Exegesis in the University of Manchester, 
and a scholar of profound learning who 
can expound his subjects not only to the 


expert, but to those “who have just so 
much general knowledge of the English 
Bible as is still common among us!” On 


Tuesdays Dr. Sydney Cave, principal of 
Cheshunt College and for eight years a mis- 
sionary of the L. M. S. in South India, 
will give six talks on “Living Religions 
of .the East,’ and it is hoped that they 
may help to arouse interest in the an- 
swers which the East has given to the 
great problems of God and life and duty. 


These lectures will give additional evi- 
dence of the value which those who con- 


trol the Air in Britain attach to the treat- 
ment by great scholars of the religious 
subjects. It may be recalled that the 
B. B. C. not only includes in its programs 
religious services, but has provided mis- 
sionary talks once a month, and every 
morning at 10.15 there is a short service 
of prayer which is widely welcomed, and 
not only by invalids. There are homes in 
which it is used to revive the old custom 
of family prayers. 


Is Socialism the Christian Solution? 


An All-day Conference of Ministers was 
held recently at Friends House, London, at 
the call of the Christian Socialist Crusade. 
About 100 were present, with Mr. George 
Lansbury, a member of the -British Cabi- 
net, in the chair. The chief thesis which 
the Crusaders defend is that “the main 
proposals gathered under the name of So- 


deprecated the alliance of the Church with 
any political and temporary party. It was 
claimed by some that the Church had done 
much for Labor; others said that the Labor 
Movement had succeeded in spite of the 
Church. The Conference achieved its pur- 
pose in the outspoken discussion, which 
filled the hours of a long day. 


Indian Higher Christian Education 
Commission 

The Commission appointed by the Con- 
ference of British Missionary Societies, 
the Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America, and the National Christian Coun- 
cil of India to visit and report of the work 
being done by Indian Christian Colleges 
has completed its tour, and the British 
representatives, Dr. Lindsay, Master of 
Balliol College, Oxford, Canon A. W. 
Davies, Secretary of the Missionary Coun- 
cil of the Church Assembly, and Dr. Nicol 
Maenicol, the veteran Indian missionary 
of the Church of Seotland, has returned 
to London. The two American members 
of the Commission, Dr. Adams Brown, of 
the Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, and Dr. W. A. Hutchins, President 
of Berea University, Kentucky, have re- 
turned to America. The Secretary of the 
Commission, Professor Oscar Buck of 
Drew University, New Jersey, is staying 
for a time in England helping with the 
final stages of the report. 


The members of the Commission feel 
that the investigations in which they have 
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Constantine 
professed himself a Christian, yet 
: characteristically put off 
baptism till already on his death- 
bed. Realizing that the remis- 
sion of sin which came with bap- 
tism could be enjoyed only once, 
he refused to take advantage of 
the sacrament until every chance 
of sinning was over.” 
A thousand curious facts about the develop- 
ment of Christianity will be found in 
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New Book 


Since Calvary 


By the author of 
This Believing World 


Price, $3.50 
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been engaged since the middle of Novem- 
ber last have been well worth while, cen- 
sidering the limits to the time they could 
give to it. They have conducted a sur- 
vey of the colleges in South India and in 
Bengal, the United Provinces, Punjab and 
Bombay. They were able to supplement 
their study of college work by a Confer- 
ence with representatives of the Provinces. 
They coneluded with an all India Confer- 
ence on theological and also general eol- 
lege education at Bombay, at which they 
say the spirit was excellent. They ap- 
preciate also the interest shown in the 
Commission’s activities by government offi- 
cials and University authorities. 


Two Dollars Out of Five for Expenses! 


What happened to the money contri- 
buted to Sweepstakes for Hospitals? The 
question is being widely discussed, whether 
or not the law which forbids lotteries in 
England should be relaxed in order that 
the hospitals may gain. A vehement de- 
bate is proceeding. Many of the staunch- 
est friends of hospitals are against the 
appeal to sweepstakes as a false and 
wasteful method. They are supported by 
the figures provided by “The Daily Mail”. 
This paper has shown that in connection 
with one big sweepstake organized at Dan- 
zig out of every £1 subseribed 8/3d is 
earmarked for expenses. Out of every 
£600 only £352.10s—. reaches the pool! 
the remaining 11/9d in each pound goes 
in prizes. Everywhere the cost of collee- 
tion is enormous and the hospitals get not 
much more than a quarter. Meanwhile 
the direct giver, who supports the hos- 
pital because of his interest in it, is 
alienated. 


The Moderator’s Robes 


The robes of Moderator of the Chureh 
of Scotland were presented to Dr. J. A. 
Graham at a special meeting. After the 
robing ceremony, Dr. Graham referred ap- 
preciatively to the fact that the lace 
which he found strange to wear at first 
was made at Kalimpong, where he had 
worked as a missionary for 42 years. The 
children at the St. Andrew’s Homes he had 
founded had presented him with the 
buckle for one of his shoes. 


Professor Emeritus of Franklin and Marshall College 
who will read at the Spiritual Conference on the vital theme, “The Life of Prayer in a 
World of Science,’ at the Tuesday session. ‘ 
Dr. Schiedt’s rare combination of gifts is well-known throughout the Chureh. His (Continued srimt eas aa ~ 
robust Christian faith, his keen scientific insight and his lovable personality assure those it possible for the Kanda Church to have a 
who attend the Assembly of a masterful treatment of this fundamental subject. permanent home, And since the Board is — 
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not able to furnish the necessary money 
out of its general fund, I repeat that un- 
less one or several persons of means come 
to the rescue, the thing cannot be done. 
Who shall it be to help save this first 
Mission ‘Church for our beloved Reformed 
denomination? Whoever it is that will 
make for himself or herself a name that 
shall go down to future generations? 


Lansdale, Pa. 


WHAT THE SPIRITUAL CONFERENCE 
MEANS TO ME 


When I think of.the Spiritual Confer- 
ence at Lancaster, I call to mind two 
groups of my fellow ministers: those who 
are present and those who are absent. I 
have been attending these conferences 
more or less regularly for eighteen years, 
and in that time many of the faces have 
become familiar to me. One thing can be 
said of all these men: they are growing. 
Young or old, they are men with growing 
hearts and expanding souls: they have the 
“tomorrow mind,” as our beloved editor 
says. I can close my eyes and see them— 


rubbing their eyes in the early morning, 


chaffing at the breakfast table, worshiping 
in the chapel, breaking into spirited dis- 
cussion of the great questions of religion 
and life, and, in the afternoon, lolling in 
the shade, punishing the quoits or 
racketeering on the tennis courts. “Cy- 
cloids and schizoids,” one man calls us, but 
whatever we are in the laboratory test- 
tube, at the Conference we are brothers— 
growing. 

Then that other group. I can’t help 
thinking of them, the absent ones. We 
need them at Synod and Classis, we read 
about them in the Church paper. They are 
great and good men and we all wish we 
could meet them and know them better. 
So I say to them: “How can you stay 
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away? Come and join us! The Spirit of 
the Spiritual Conference is fine!” 
Addison H. Groff. 


BETHANY ORPHANS’ HOME 
Rev. Henry E. Gebhard, Superintendent 


Plans are being perfected for our Anni- 
versary Program which will be held on 
Thursday, August 27th. The program, 
having a pageant as a background, should 


The Rev. Dr. John S. Hollenbach, 
Manchester, Md., 


who preaches the opening sermon at the 
Spiritual Conference, Lancaster, July 27, 
on “The Christian and Prayer.” 


LIFE OF CARDINAL NEWMAN 


By GAtus GLENN ATKINS 


This third volume of the Creative Lives 
Series tells in a shorter form that his other 
biographies the drama of Cardinal New- 
man’s life and the variety of his many- 
sided genius. It begins with his early life 
and education, drawn against the religious 
background of his time, shows his profound 
influence on Christian thought and concep- 
tion of worship, and ends with his creative 
contributions to the Christian mind. Dr. 
Atkins portrays masterfully this great 
Kighteenth Century preacher, a figure of 
perpetual allure. 


Price, $2.50 


Board of Christian Education of 
the Reformed Church in 
the United States 


1505 Race St., Phila., Pa. 


be very interesting as well as inspiring. 
We are looking forward to one of the big- 
gest Anniversary Days in our history. 

The older children of the Home were 
given a treat in seeing the Reading Mu- 
seum. The guides or instructors who were 
so willing to explain the Museum to the 
children made it worth while, for which 
we are indeed grateful. 

After digging a ditch to by-pass the 
polluted waters, the dam has again been 
filled with water and the children are en- 
joying the water under the supervision of 
our trained recreational leaders. 

The children are planning for their an- 
nual outing to Carsonia Park which will be 
held on Friday, July 24. We hope the 
people of Reading who made possible the 
outing will get as much pleasure out of 
the day as the Bethany children do. 
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CAMP MENSCH MILL FROM THE 
HISTORIAN’S VIEWPOINT 


There is a reason why from the many 
available places the committee appointed 
by Synod selected this place for a camp 
site. It certainly is an ideal place for a 
camp. 

The camp is situated on the west bank 
of the West Branch of the Perkiomen 
Creek, in Hereford Township, Berks 
County, Pa. 

There are three outstanding historical 
facts connected with it. 

I. An Indian Centre. This camp site 
was a centre, or home, of the Indians. 
The Lenapes lived here when the white 
people came, and for some time after that. 
The hollowed stone in which the Indians 
ground their grain is still here. It is 
found at the upper end of the present 
swimming pool. 

II. Thomas Mabury and the Hereford 
Furnace. Here near the middle of the 
eighteenth century, Thomas Mabury made 
the first cooking stove manufactured in 
this country. Mabury was an Englishman. 
He became a rich ironmaster, owning per- 
haps 2,000 acres of land. He employed as 
many as 150 people. He was the life of 
the community. 

A part of the old furnace is still stand- 
ing. Mr. H. Winslow Fegely, formerly 
from Hereford, now living in Reading, tells 
us that when he attended the World’s Fair 
at Chicago in 1893, he saw at the fair a 
stove that was made at this furnace in 
Hereford Township by Thomas Mabury. 
Right near the old furnace the Historical 
Society of Berks County has placed a 
marker of granite of the size and shape 


“The Camp Viewed from the Indian 
Mill Site” 


of the first cooking stove, 

Thomas Mabury lies buried about a half 
mile north of the camp. 

Ill. The Grist Mill. There is a ruined 
grist mill here which is about 200 years 
old. There is also a big, strong, newer 
mill building which is used advantageous- 
ly by the camp. This was erected in 1822. 

Our site had been for long years a cen- 
tre of business for the farmers. Hither 
they used to come many miles to get their 
grain ground. 

We believe that there was a time, about 


150 years ago, when Thomas Mabury was 
making cooking stoves on this camp site, 
while hard by the mill was grinding grain, 
and the Indians were roaming in the 
woods. 

Mr. Adam Mensch, from whom the mill 
property was bought, worked here for some 
fifty years. Then he sold the property to 
Synod’s committee and contributed $500 
to the camp. 

May this mill property which ground so 
much grain—crushed so much seed—now 
no longer crush seed; but may this place 
now scatter a higher type of seed; and 
may this seed fall into good ground and 
bring forth fruit abundantly. 

There are many stones on this camp 
site. May the seed that is sown here not 
fall on stony. places, but in good and hon- 
est hearts, and bring forth unto life 
eternal. 

May God’s blessing rest upon this 
camp and upon all those concerned about 
it, from the Eastern Synod to the indi- 
vidual campers. And may we all do our 
part to make it light and life for the 
Reformed Church and for the Kingdom of 


God. 


(An abstract from the address given by 
Rev. J. N. Blatt, the pastor loci, at the 
dedication of Camp Mensch Mill in 1930.) 


PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


of the Presbyterian and Reformed Churches 


Approved by Synod and General Assembly. 


Highest college standards. Courses in 


Bible, Religious Education, and allied subjects, lead to B. R. E. degree or diploma with- 
out degree. Tuition, $100. Young women pay $400 for tuition, room, board, gymnasium, 


swimming pool, infirmary, etc. 


Scholarship loans available. 


Correspondence course 


provided. 25th year begins September 17, 1931. 
Address Rev. Clinton H. Gillingham, D.D., President, 1122 Spruce St., Room R, Phila., Pa. 
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“Do you have animal crackers?” 
“Here, boy, show this gentleman the 
dog biscuits.”—Witt. 


THE LORD’S DAY 


Sunday is the Lord’s Day, the glory of 
the King. Peal the bells of heaven, and let 
the angels sing. Crown the day with 
jewels, and place it on a throne, sceptered 
day of all the days, the royal day alone. 
Sunday is the Lord’s Day, His priceless 
gift to men; it takes the weary laborer, 
and strengthens him again; it stays the 
maddening clamor of gain’s insistent mill, 
and bids the raucous voices of the selfish 
world be still. Sunday is the Lord’s Day, 
the day of God on high, the day of songs 
of worship soft-winging through the sky, 
the day of organs pealing, the day of 
bended knees, of holy convocations and 
spirit symphonies. Sunday is the Lord’s 
Day, His blessing to the world, His peace 
on weary nations with heavenly dew im- 
pearled. Sunday is the Lord’s Day, the 
angels’ day as well, the days whose holy 
meaning the hosts of heaven tell, the day 
of looking forward to the brightness and 
the bliss when all the days celestial shall 
know the Sabbath kiss! Sunday is the 
Lord’s Day, and shall it not be ours? The 
strength of all our purpose, the freshness 
of our powers, the day when earth is radi- 
ant with glory from above, the day trans- 
formed forever by Jesus’ matchless love! 


Amos R. Wells. 


Junior Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D.D. 


GOD’S CARE FOR THE SHEEP 


Text, John 10:11, “I am the good shep- 
herd.” 


A few days ago, as we drove along one 
of our great highways, I saw about a 
hundred sheep grazing in a field. The 
thought came to my mind, As God cares 
for the birds, so does He also care for the 
sheep and all His other creatures. 

The word “sheep” is used about 180 
time sin the Bible; the word “lamb” is used 
179 times; and the word “ram,” 153 times. 
These, together with a few miscellaneous 
references, run the number up to 535. This 
shows how important these animals are in 
the sight of God. 

As Jesus has said, “Yea are of more 
value than many sparrows,” so He also 
said, “How much then is a man of more 
value than a sheep!” It was brought 
about in this way. Jesus went into the 
synagogue on the sabbath day, and He 
saw there a man having a withered hand. 
The Pharisees watched Jesus to see what 
He would do. When they saw that He 
was about to heal the man, they asked 
Him, “Is it lawful to heal on the sabbath 
day?” that they might accuse Him. Then 
Jesus said to them, “What man shall there 
be of you, that shall have one sheep, and 
if this fall into a pit on the sabbath day, 
will he not lay hold on it, and lift it out?” 
Then He exclaimed, “How much then is a 
man of more value than a sheep!” You 
notice that there is no question mark at 
the end of the sentence, but an exclama- 
tion point, which shows that Jesus is mak- 
ing a great declaration. Then He added, 
“Wherefore it is lawful to do good on the 
sabbath day.” And turning to the af- 
flicted man He said, “Stretch forth thy 
hand.” And he stretched it forth; and it 
was restored whole as the other. But the 
Pharisees went out, and took counsel 
against Jesus, how they might destroy 
Him. 

Jesus did not disparage the sparrows 
when He said, “Ye are of more value than 
many sparrows,” neither did He undervalue 
the sheep when He said, “How much then 
is a man of more value than a sheep!” He 
taught about God’s care for both of these 
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creatures and showed how precious they 
were in His sight. The more value He 
placed upon them, the higher was His esti- 
mation of the value of man and of God’s 
greater care for him. 

A shepherd in Palestine is a much more 
common sight than in our country. The 
flock of sheep I saw grazing were in a 
field, but there was no shepherd with 
them. They were fenced in. But in Pal- 
estine there are many shepherds, because 
the flocks must be kept in a fold at night 
on account of wild animals and thieves. 


During the day time they are led out into. 


pastures where the shepherd keeps con- 
stant watch over them. Therefore many 
more persons are engaged as shepherds 
than among us. 

Sometimes boys and girls while quite 
small begin to take care of sheep. And 
they become very friendly toward the 
sheep and give them names by which they 
become known. At first these small shep- 
herds are not allowed to go very far from 
home, but when they grow older they take 
their flocks long distances to find pasture. 
Sometimes the pasture is very scarce, espe- 
cially in the dry season, and the sheep 
must be taken from place to place wher- 
ever pasture may be found. During cer- 
tain portions of the year they feed in the 
plains, but in the heat of summer, they are 
taken up to the mountains. 


While traveling in Scotland some years 
ago, I saw a sight that impressed me very 
much. As we crossed Loch Lomond on one 
of those nice lake steamers, I looked at 
the beautiful mountains which are about 
the lake. All at once my eye caught sight 
of a little white speck near the very sum- 
mit of the mountain, and the white speck 
was moving. I focused my field glass upon 
the spot and saw that it was a sheep that 
had gone to the top of the mountain for 
pasture. I watched it quite awhile as it 
moved along grazing at the mountain top, 
and I was impressed with the thought that 
God cares for His sheep and provides food 
for them. The verse from David’s “Shep- 
herd Psalm” came to my mind: “Thou pre- 
parest a table before me in the presence 
of mine enemies.” 


Jesus was familiar with the life of the 
oriental shepherd, and took many of His 
thoughts from his occupation in His dis- 
course in the tenth chapter of John, where 
He says, “Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
I am the door of the sheep. All that came 
before me are thieves and robbers: but the 
sheep did not hear them. I am the door; 
by me if any man enter in, he shall be 
saved, and shall go in and go out, and 
shall find pasture. The thief cometh not, 
but that he may steal, and kill, and de- 
stroy: I came that they may have life, 
and may have it abundantly. I am the 
good shepherd: the good shepherd layeth 
down his life for the sheep. He that is a 
hireling, and not a shepherd, whose own 
the sheep are not, beholdeth the wolf com- 
ing, and leaveth the sheep, and fleeth, and 
the wolf snatcheth them and _ secattereth 
them: he fleeth because he is a hireling 
and careth not for the sheep. I am the 
good shepherd; and I know mine own, and 
mine own know me, even as the Father 
knoweth me, and I know the Father; and 
I lay down my life for the sheep. And 
other sheep I have, which are not of this 
fold: them also I must bring, and they shall 
hear my voice; and they shall become one 
flock, one shepherd.” 


That is a wonderful paragraph and 
shows not only how the true shepherd cares 
for his sheep, but also how Jesus, the Good 
Shepherd, cares for you and me. The God 
who cares for His sheep and provides pas- 
ture for them is our Father and cares much 
more for us. 


After Jesus had arisen from the tomh, 
and before He ascended into heaven, He 
appeared to a number of His friends during 
those forty days between Easter and 
Ascension Day. One of the most notable 
of those appearances was where He greet- 
ed seven of His disciples one morning, 
after they had been out all night fishing, 
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with the question: “Children, have ye 
aught to eat?” They answered Him, “No.” 
And He said unto them, “Cast the net on 
the right side of the boat, and ye shall 
find.” They caught so many fishes that 
they were not able to draw the net ashore. 
They had not known Jesus at first, but 
then John said to Peter, “It is the Lord!” 

When they came ashore, He had break- 
fast waiting for them. After breakfast, 
Jesus turned to Peter, who had denied 
Him three times, and said to him: “Simon, 
son of John, lovest thou me more than 
these?” Peter answered, “Yea, Lord; thou 
knowest that I love thee.” Jesus said to 
him, “Feed my lambs.” Then He asked 
Peter again, “Simon, son of John, lovest 
thou me?” Peter said, “Yea, Lord, thou 
knowest that I love thee.’ Jesus said to 
him, “Tend my sheep.” Then Jesus asked 
him the third time, “Simon, son of John, 
lovest thou me?” Now Peter was grieved, 
as he eried out, “Lord, thou knowest all 
things; thou knowest that I love thee.” 
Then Jesus said, “Feed my sheep.” 

Jesus gave Peter a chance to redeem 
himself, and He gave him a great work to 
do. He was to devote his life to caring 
for and feeding God’s lambs and sheep. 
The same God who cares for the sheep and 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, is our 
Father who cares much more for you and 
me, and wants us to enjoy the abundant 
life which the Good Shepherd came to 
bring. 


Master of history class (to pupil who 
had been ill): “I’m glad to see you back, 
Timpkins; you will have a lot of leeway 
to make. How long have you been away?” 

Timpkins: “Since William the Conqueror 
landed, sir.” 


Home Education 


“The Child’s First School is the Family” 
—Froebel 


CONSEQUENCES 
By Rebecca Dunlap 


“Ym surprised that you let your Joe 
and Frank go with those Allen boys and 
that crowd, since you realize how rough 
the crowd is.” 

“Oh, I’m democratic. I don’t believe 
in keeping my boys in a bandbox. Let 
them rub elbows with all kinds, and learn 
life from the contact. Hard knocks are 
good for boys. I don’t want them to be 
snobbish.” 

And Mrs. Harris sewed happily away 
as she spoke. She was a rather untidy 
looking woman, who seemed loosely put 
together. Her petticoat was apt to show, 
and her hair wisped about. Her com- 
panion was a neat little woman with a 
sweet mouth but a firm chin. She bent 
over her own sewing and said no more. 

And then the Allen boys and their gang 
were caught stealing an automobile, and 
Joe and Frank were implicated. 

Their “democratic” mother nearly had 
hysterics. “Oh why, why did you get 
yourself in such a mess?” she moaned. 

“But, Mother, we didn’t have anything 
to do with it. We didn’t know anything 
about it.” 

“But they have your names—and the 
publicity of it!” she answered, moaning 
anew. 

“Well, Mother, you knew they were 
friends of ours. You never minded our 
going with them. You said for us to go 
with them, you thought it right.” 

Mrs. Clark talked it over with her hus- 
band. “I am sorry for her,” she said, “but 
I told her once I was surprised she let her 
boys go with that erowd and told her 
why. So even if she didn’t know before, 
she knew then what kind of boys they 
were, and that was months ago.” 


“Y’m not sorry for her,’ said Mr. Clark, ——=F 
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“because her boys are fine fellows, up- 
right and steady, in spite of the careless 
way she brings them up. In fact, she 
doesn’t bring them up, she just lets them 
straggle up.” 

“She means to be kind to them, and 
she means to be kind to such as that 
crowd, but it is mistaken kindness,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Clark, as she darned a stock- 
ing for her own son. “If Joe and Frank 
could influence such a crowd, I’d say, let 
them do it. But they can’t. They belong 
to a different world as far as general be- 
havior is concerned. I don’t think throw- 
ing a gentlemanly boy into contact with 
a ‘tough’ does any good—except, perhaps, 
to show him what to avoid. And naturally 
he would avoid such things anyway. Just 
because my child is healthy is no reason 
why I would expose him to measles or any 
other” disease. And a healthy mind can 
be exposed as well as a healthy body.” 

“Youwre right, Minnie,” said her hus- 
band, “and the laws of society are based 
on what you say.” 

“Joe and Frank are good boys,” sighed 
Mrs. Clark, “and I’m sorry, oh, so sorry, 
that this has happened to them!” 


“The kindergarten is a very essential 
part of the educational system, training 
in work and in play as well as in social 
relations and in cultivating both the prac- 
tical and aesthetic sense, making the 
school idea valuable and delightful to the 
children.”—Elizabeth Allen, Principal, 
Dunn County Rural Normal School, Meno- 
monie, Wisconsin. ; 

The National Kindergarten Association, 
8 West Fortieth Street, New York, will be 
glad to aid anyone wishing to get a kin- 
dergarten opened. Write for leaflets and 
advice. 


Hubby: “Here is ten dollars, dear! Don’t 
you think I deserve a little applause for 
giving it to you without being asked for 
it?” 

Wife: “Applause! Why, darling, I think 
you deserve an encore!” 


The Family Altar 


By Prof. H. H. Wernecke, D.D. 


HELP FOR WEEK OF JULY 13-19 


Practical Thought: He Himself said, It 
is more blessed to give than to receive. 
Acts 20:35. 

Memory Hymn: “God of Our Fathers.” 
Reformed Church Hymnal, 589. 


Prayer for Children: 
Father, lead me day by day, 
Even in Thine own sweet way; 
Teach me to be pure and true, 
Show me what I ought to do. Amen. 


Monday—A Shared Service 
Acts 6:1-7 

The murmuring in connection with the 
distribution of the fund for the relief of 
the poor led to what has been called the 
“first organization in the Christian Church.” 
When seven men “of good report, full of 
the Spirit and of wisdom” had been elect- 
ed in a democratic manner, a spirit of har- 
mony was restored, the apostles were freed 
from burdensome details and were able to 
devote themselves wholly to the preaching 
of the gospel. Designating certain indi- 
viduals for special duties did not deprive 
others for a real part but it simply facili- 
tated a fairer, more satisfactory distribu- 
tion of those things that ail contributed. 
Are not our Church boards simply a con- 
venient arrangement whereby every mem- 
ber is provided an opportunity to share in 
Kingdom service? 
Prayer: 


Is thy cruse of comfort failing? 
Rise and share it with another, 
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FOR CHURCHES - 


NOW is the time 
oo refurnish 


Fine furniture can be had now at lower prices 
than ever before because of the lowered cost of 
good lumber. 


In addition, our refurnishing 


experience can result in many other economies. 
For information—without obligation—address 
Department C, DeLong Furniture Co., 1505 
Race St., Philadelphia, or 329 Fourth Ave., 
New York. 


* SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


JUST A LITTLE SMILE 


Just a little smile from 
passed my way; 

But it lingered with me brightening all 
my day, 

Lighting up the darkness in the corner of 
my heart, 

As a ray of gladness bidding trials de- 
part— 

Just a little smile. 


a friend who 


Just a little smile, but I kept it through 
the night; 

It lighted up my dreams like gems in 
white moonlight; 

When I met upon the morrow a friend 
whose heart was sad; 

I passed it gently onward to make her 
spirits glad— 

Just a little smile. 


Just a little smile, but it traveled on afar, 

Shining brightly on its way like a morn- 
ing star; 

I have sent it onward, to play its cheery 
part; 

Some day when I need it I shall find it in 
my heart— 

Just a little smile. 


Shirley B. Watt. 


And thro’ all the years of famine 
It shall serve thee and thy brother; 
Love divine will fill thy storehouse, 
Or thy handful still renew; 

Seanty fare for one will often 
Make a royal feast for two. Amen. 


Tuesday—An Appreciation of Service 
II Corinthians 9:1-11 


Paul not only met with opposition from 
without but frequently discouragement 
from within the Churches. False brethren 
questioned his apostleship, sought to un- 
dermine his reputation. For these Corin- 
thians who were “his work in the Lord” 
to question Paul’s authority, was the 
height of ingratitude. Wisely and point- 
edly Paul answers them by pointing out 
that if God takes care of the oxen, cer- 
tainly “they which preach the gospel should 
live of the gospel.” Highly endowed 
Churches whose members do not in some 
Way express their appreciation for the 
Gospel generally are stagnant. But what 
a glow of health and happiness does an 
enthusiastic, sacrificing group in a mission 
Church manifest in contrast! 

Prayer: We realize, O Father, that we 
are constrained to love Thee, for Thou 
didst first love us. Open our eyes that we 
may see that we are debtors unto Thee first 
of all, but in a real sense also to all with 
whom we associate. Even as we are de- 
pendent upon one another for food, cloth- 
ing and shelter within our own nation, 


may we be led to see that likewise we are 
members of Thy great family and owe a 
definite responsibility towards one an- 
other. Amen. 


Wednesday—A United Service 
Luke 10:1-9 

These seventy, though they did not at- 
tend Jesus as closely and constantly as the 
Twelve did, may well have been of those 
of whom Peter speaks as “the men who 
companied with us all the time that the 
Lord Jesus went in and out among us.” 
They were sent out two by two that they 
might strengthen and encourage one an- 
other and had as their particular duties 
the healing of the sick in the name of 
Jesus and publishing the approach of the 
kingdom of God. Though they were fore- 
warned and hence fore-armed, it seems they 
found real opportunities for service, and 
labored unitedly, for we are told (v. 17) 
they returned again with joy. Has any 
group ever attempted a worth while talk, 
especially in the Christian Church, with- 
out experiencing a radiant joy? 

Prayer: As we behold the millions who 
are of one mind and heart in promoting 
Thy Kingdom, O Christ, we take courage 
and pray Thee for an increasing unity of 
spirit and union of organization wherever 
advantageous for Thy cause. Amen, 


Thursday—Fellow-Workers 
Phil. 4:1-7 

Even though Paul was a great apostle 
and was able to recount deeds of daring 
and sacrifice beyond those of others 
(though he humbly adds, “I speak foolish- 
ly”), he at the same time looked upon his 
helpers and co-laborers as fellow-workers. 
Though there is a difference of gifts and 
attainments, as children of the one heay- 
enly Father, we are brethren. As Paul had 
found the benefit of the assistance of his 
fellow laborers, so he urged assistance for 
them. |\Though we cannot know whose 
names are written in the book of life, we 
may conclude that those who labor in the 
gospel and are faithful to the interest of 
Christ, have their names there. May the 
apostle not have purposely connected this 
helping of the fellow-workers with the ex- 
hortation to holy joy and delight in God? 

Prayer: We thank Thee, O Father, for 
the inspiration that comes to us through 
fellowship with those engaged in similar 
tasks. Above all do we praise Thee for 
that bond that is most intimate and binds 
our hearts together in service in Thy 
name. Amen. 


Friday—Division of Labor 
Ex. 18:13-27 
Jethro’s suggestion that Moses appoint 
judges in the several tribes and families 
is one outstanding illustration of the ex- 
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cellent code of laws that Israel enjoyed. 
This simple plan of distributing responsi- 
bility is today a commonly accepted prin- 
ciple. “If you want a thing well done, you 
must do it yourself and not leave it to 
others” is a good maxim in its place but 
is only a half truth. Efficient Church 
management, both for the sake of greatest 
results and on the basis of self-activity 
as a law of growth for all members, tells 
us that Church officers should never do any- 
thing that they can get somebody else to 
do equally well. More important than the 
principle are the men chosen to rule—men 
who fear God, men of truth, hating covet- 
ousness. 

Prayer: May Thy Spirit, O God, lead us 
to find our definite place in Thy plan in 
order that we may perform our daily tasks 
unto Thee, as members of the body of 
which Christ Jesus is the Head. Amen. 


Saturday—tThe Divine Helper 
Isa. 41:8-16 


In this prayer for the deliverance of 
God’s people, the great things God has 
done for His people are used as pleas that 
further help may be given. Past expe- 
riences, as they are great supports to faith 
and hope, so they are good pleas in prayer. 
Is not all of sacred history, and also the 
history of the Church, a testimony to 
God’s faithfulness and His constant help 
and support of His people? If He does 
not always relieve us of our burdens, He 
helps us bear them. He is never at a loss 
for a way to accomplish His purposes con- 
cerning His people, but will either find one 


or make one. 
Prayer: 
O God our Help in ages past, 
Our Hope for years to come, 
Be Thou our Guard while life shall last, 
And our eternal Home. Amen. 


Sunday—Generosity Rewarded 
Ps. 112:5-10 

The horn of the godly shall be exalted 
with honor. Liberality and generosity to- 
ward the poor are promised rich rewards. 
Alms are even called righteousness, not 
because they will justify us by making 
atonement for our evil deed but as fruits 
of the Spirit. So natural are good deeds 
to Christians that Christ portrays them in 
the judgment scene as not remembering 
when they clothed Him, visited Him, gave 
Him to drink. It simply is an expression 
of their innermost nature. Legal and cere- 
monial righteousness depends upon doing 
certain things, the righteousness of Christ 
implanted in the human heart by faith 
results in doing generous deeds. 

Prayer: We thank Thee, O Father, that 
Thou dost so graciously promise to reward 
all who serve Thee. May we see beyond 
the immediate daily tasks and behold Thee 
as the loving Master whose we are and 
whom we are privileged to serve. Amen. 


“Are you looking for something in men’s 
clothing?” asked the polite floor-walker. 

“No sir, boss I ain’t,’ explained the old 
man. “I’se lookin’ for sumpin’ in wim- 
men’s clothes; I lost my wife some’eres 
in this place.” 


Puzzle Box 


ANSWERS TO LOGOMACHY, No. 6 


-1. Delaware 6. Neuse 
2. Schuylkill 7. Savannah 
3. Shenandoah 8. Seneca 
4. Kanawha 9. Arkansas 
5. Suwanee 10. Tombigbee 


BEHEAD THE MISSING WORDS, No. 6 


Behead each missing word once or twice 


—as indicated—to find the next missing 
word. 


lly WN and a (2) 
cussing the merits of 
bile. 

2. When he was he at once (2) 

a large bake shop and 

his conscience by feeding the poor. 

She wore same blue when 

we saw her the reception. 

What is your for 10 pounds of 

and 50 pounds of ? 


were dis- 
automo- 


BR eA eS 


It was a of bees on a 

day that stung him on the 

They that was an uncer- 
tain to rest upon. 


7. Wearing an ring she passed 
through the Then she sat down 
and her luncheon. 

8. He gave a dish of 

who answered the 


to that (2) 


A. M. 8. 
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Mrs. Marion Isabel Angell, wife of 
President James Rowland Angell of Yale 
University, died suddenly at her home in 
New Haven June 23. Dr. Angell had sail- 
ed tor Europe June 20 to attend the 4th 
quinquennial congress of the. universities 
of the British Empire which will be held 
in London and in Edinburgh early in July. 

The French Government has virtually 
decided to remove all further import re- 
striction on American films. Other na- 
tions are expected to follow the example. 
In American film circles the decision is 
anticipated with great satisfaction. 

James R. Garfield, president of the 
Roosevelt Memorial Association, has an- 
nounced that the 1931 winners of the 
Roosevelt Medals for Distinguished Service 
were Chief Judge Benjamin N. Cardozo of 
the Court of Appeals; Dr. C. Hart Mer- 
riam, naturalist, physician and founder of 
the United States Biological Survey, and 
Hamlin Garland, novelist, dramatist and 
“historian of the Middle Border.” 

Messages of congratulations from all 
parts of the world poured into St. James 
Palace, London, June 23, as the Prince of 
Wales celebrated his 37th birthday. 

W. D. Herridge presented his credentials 
to President Hoover June 23 as the Can- 
adian Minister to the United States. 

Dr. Carl Munthe, for many years phy- 
sician to the late Queen Victoria of Swe- 
den and the author of the book, “The 
Story of San Michele,” has donated the 
income of the Swedish edition of that 
book, about $2,700, for a sanctuary for 
migratory birds in Sweden. 

General Bertrand, famous for his part 
in the defense of Liege and the Yser cam- 
paign in the-World War, died suddenly in 
3russels. He was a national hero of 
Belgium. 

Moderate to heavy rains have brought 
new hope to the dry Northwest States. 


According to the Weather Bureau June 24, 
“recent fall had afforded substantial relief 
in Washington, Oregon, Northern Idaho, 
Western Montana and North Dakota.” 

Formal action which merged two major 
Church bodies, the Congregationalists and 
the Christian Church, with a combined 
membership of more than 1,000,000, was 
taken at a joint convention held at Seat- 
tle June 25. A new constitution providing 
for the union was approved at separate 
assemblies. At the outset the united body 
will have the Congregationalist moderator 
and the Christian president as co-modera- 
tors. 

Frank A. Vanderlip, financier, has offer- 
ed a group of local and California mu- 
sicians and music lovers enough land in 
Palos Verdes, Calif., for the building of a 
conservatory of music with a staff of inter- 
nationally famous teachers. 

Secretary of State Stimson sailed June 
26 for Europe. By the advice of the Presi- 
dent he is to discuss the debt plan in 
Europe and give time to parleys with 
European statesmen. 

Alfred Aloysius Smith, known as Trader 
Horn, co-author of the book “Trader 
Horn,” died in a hospital in England June 
26 after a brief illness. He was 79 years 
old. 

Holger Hoiriis and Otto Hillig landed 
June 26 at Copenhagen after a flight across 
the Atlantic from New York in their plane 
Liberty. 100,000 Danes greeted the pair 
on landing. Mr. Hillig is a photographer 
from Liberty, N. Y. He went as a passen- 
ger. Captain Hoiriis is a Danish pilot. 
He was knighted by the King of Denmark. 
They left Harbor Grace June 24. 

Josephine Young, only daughter of Owen 
D. Young, was married June 27 at Van 
Hornesville, N. Y., to Everett Needham 
Case, son of the chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. 


The United States Treasury is planning 
to seek an iron-clad embargo against all 
imports from Russia. If successful it will 
be the most drastic of its kind in recent 
history. 

As a result of conferences among Fed- 
eral Reserve and Treasury officials, deci- 
sion has been reached to have the Federal 
Reserve System co-operate with New York 
banking interests in extending assistance 
to Latin-American countries through loans 
or credits. This will make unnecessary any 
government action. 

Investments of American capital in the 
securities and industrial development of 
European nations at the close of 1930 are 
placed by the Department of Commerce at 
between $4,400,000,000 and $5,000,000,000. 

Approval of Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
close allies of France, to the Hoover debt 
suspension plan has been announced at 
Washington. ; 

The Dutch Pavilion, one of the most 
elaborate and beautiful buildings in the 
French Colonial Exhibition at Vincennes, 
was destroyed by fire June 28. The build- 
ing was a reproduction of the Temple of 
Bali. The damage is estimated at 
$2,000,000. 

Bishop William Benjamin Beauchamp of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
died at Richmond, Va., June 28. He 
was 62. 

The first general session of the National 
Education Association opened at Los An- 


*geles June 27, with a record attendance. 


A year ahead of schedule and with sav- 
ing estimated at $23,000,000 naval aviation 
brings to completion the airplane quota of 
its 5-year aircraft program June 30. 

The 1931 national air tour left Detroit 
July 4 for a 22-day flight through 18 
States and will visit 33 cities en route. 
The winner of the tour will receive the 
Edsel Ford Reliability Trophy and the 
major part of $12,500 cash awards. 

According to a statement by Acting 
Secretaries Castle and Mills, June 29, “all 
governments have now agreed in principle 
to the President’s plan except the French — 
Government. Some differences have arisen 
in reconciling the French position with the 
spirit of the President’s proposal. Discus- 
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sions are still continuing between Ambas- 
sador Edge and Secretary Mellon with the 
French Ministry. 

Wiley Post and Harold Gatty, around the 
world fliers, landed at Solomon, 36 miles 
from Nome, Alaska, June 29, after a non- 
stop flight from Khabarovak, Siberia, a 
distance of 2,500 miles. It was made in 
less than 17 hours. They took off from 
Roosevelt Field June 23 and arrived after 
circling the globe on July 1 at 8.40 P. M. 

A revolutionary movement at Cuzoo and 
Puno, Peru, has spread to Arequipa. The 
Government troops were beaten by the 
rebels. The return of Colonel Sanchez 
Cerro is given as one of the reasons for 
the rising. 

Six young members of the British Hima- 
layan expedition ascended to the peak of 
Mount Kamet, India, June 21. This is the 
highest summit ever attained by man. It 
took them two months to win the goal. 

Many of the world’s foremost men of 
science representing 24 countries, assem- 
bled in London July 29 for the opening of 
the International Congress on the History 
of Science and Technology. 

According to returns of the recent elec- 
tion in Spain, a republic is assured and the 
country is now looking forward to July 
14, when the nation’s first Parliament 
since the dictatorship which cost Alfonso 
XIII his throne, will assemble at Madrid 
to give Spain a new constitution. 


CGaURGHesCrOOlk 
PROBLEM SHOP 


Answers Fitted While You Wait 
By DR. W. EDWARD RAFFETY 


Professor of Religious Education, 
University of Redlands Redlands, California 


Problem Stated. As superintendent of our 
Church School I am asking you to sug- 
gest a good live subject for our next 
workers’ conference. 

Answer. Here is a subject which ought to 
cause all your teachers to quicken their 
step. I believe with it you can have a 
wide awake conference. Raise this ques- 
tion,—Do we as Church School teachers 
have all our senses? 


We do not mean the ordinary, so-called 
“five senses,” about which many of us 
studied in our old time physiologies, such 
as sight, hearing, touch, ete. (which are 
surely needed by any teacher, but we refer 
now to twice five other senses which every 
Church School teacher should have in order 
to do the best work in or out of the class 
room. 

5 Vestibular Sense 

Some one is saying, what in the world is 
vestibular sense? In certain training camps 
during the World War, the man who wanted 
to join the aviation corps, in addition to 
the ordinary tests, submitted to a rather 
unusual try-out. He was blindfolded, then 
put into a machine, with arms and legs 
thoroughly strapped. He was then sent 
swinging through space with a whirring 
motion in every direction. It was a short 
duration test, but a very important one 
for prospective “bird men.” The contour 
and condition of the vestibule of the ear 
determined the candidate’s acceptance or 
rejection. It was a test of the sense of 
direction, or balance, certainly needed by 
the army air pilot whose plane might be 
in the clouds, or a smoke barrage in a 
critical moment. 

How much the Chureh School teacher 
needs the sense of balance, the ability to 
keep a cool head, even in a swirl of activi- 
ties, and to know which way he’s going. 
“Yes, he’s a splendid teacher; has taken all 
the units for a Standard Leadership Train- 
ing Diploma, and yet he gets upset so 
easily; on a slightest provocation he loses 
his head. It’s too bad, for he otherwise is 
a very efficient teacher.’ Such a teacher 
simply does not have vestibular sense. 
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POSTERS TO BUILD 


Hy eevee Sa for children to do is always in great demand. 


This new 


series of posters to build is suitable for the church school room, the 


Vacation Church School or the day school. 
are to be used at the four different seasons of the year. 


The first four numbers 
The remaining 


three in the series are to be used at Easter, Thanksgiving, and Christmas- 


time. 


The size when opened is 17 x 23 inches. 


The designs on the small 


colored sheets are to be cut up and placed in the proper spaces on the 


large sheet. 


A story is printed on the back of the poster teaching kind- 


ness, helpfulness and the great love God has for everything. 


Each envelope contains one poster and colored sheets to be cut up. 


Price, 25c a package. 


GOD'S BEAUTIFUL GIFT.—} 
OF SUMMER Sane 
& & Cotte 


GOD GIVETH US 
RICHLY ALL THINGS 


WHEN THE FRUIT IS RIPE AND ff 


THE FIELOS ARE BROWN 


| & WHEN WINDS BLOW COLD AND 

Ro THE SNOWFLAKES FALL 
PS OVER ALL, 4) s / 
E OH,.THANK HIM THEN \\ 4 

P FOR WINTER, ish 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION OF THE REFORMED CHURCH 


1505 RACE STREET 


Atmospheric Sense 


Here is a teacher who lacks atmospheric 
sense. He does not have the ability to 
judge conditions at the necessary moment. 
He fails “to strike while the iron is hot,” 
and, therefore, on many a Sunday a pupil 
ripe for a certain truth does not get it. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


He likewise fails to discern the seasons of 
the soul. His movements, like his message, 
often are inopportune. Opportunities 
come, and opportunities go, but he 
goes on forever, unmindful of them. 
An opportunity is an open port, a door, but 
he passes by with unseeing eyes, and hands 
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idle at his side. A need almost screams at 
him, but his ears are dull of hearing. On 
the other hand, how many teachers are 
blessed with such sense in full measure, 
knowing that it is time to strike while the 
iron is hot, or that it is time, as Cromwell 
said, to strike the iron and make it hot. 
They know, with Shakespeare, that “there 
is a tide in the affairs of men which, taken 
at its flood, leads on to fortune,’ or they 
intuitively know that it is time to “grab 
the moon” and make their own tides. In 
brief, they know the exact moment when 
conditions are right for action. 
Attitudinal Sense 
“But he always misjudges a fellow,” and 
the boy was right. His teacher, of rather 
narrow human sympathies and inclined to 
prejudicial, obstinate opinions, quite often 
too quickly closed the discussion, or too 
quickly made the blank, bald statement 
from a too-limited observation of the boy’s 
actions, and apparently without any desire 
whatsoever to hear the boy’s own position 
fully given. As a judge of attitudes, he 
usually was awarded the booby prize. The 
teacher on the other hand who wants to 
get into the very soul of his pupils where 
attitudes are born, is the teacher possessing 
this much needed ability, viz., attitudinal 
sense. Let us assume Christian, charitable 
attitudes toward our pupils, whether young 
or old. It is a reciprocal virtue. The 
teacher who cultivates it in himself finds 
his pupils likewise responding with clearer 
understanding of his attitudes. 


Latitudinal Sense 


How many teachers expect too little or 
too much of pupils, failing to discern men- 
tality levels. How many teachers shoot 
over the heads of their pupils or belittle 
the whole dignified teaching process by 
talk beneath the average age-group under- 
standing. By latitudinal sense, we mean 
the ability to appreciate the precocious as 
well as the slow of mind, and equally to 
serve both. Latitudinal sense enables the 
teacher to find the normal level, as well as 
those above and below, and then serve sat- 
isfactorily the high mentality pupil, the 
ambitious one, as well as to stimulate, in- 
spire, and encourage the D or C students, 
and quietly, skillfully to spend the neces- 
sary time with them to bring them up to 
higher levels. A teacher with latitudinal 
sense helps all his pupils to make progress 
in knowledge acquirement, in life adjust- 
ments, and in the attainment of real Chris- 
tian character. 

Longitudinal Sense 


The ability to see the near and to see 
the far. It might be called the consequen- 
tial sense. Happy is the Church School 
teacher who has it, for he is the one who 
bifocals life at its best. He sees the short 
range things to be done; he speaks the 
needed word for the immediate decision 
that must be made; he also knows how to 
lay up thought-treasures for that future 
character-crisis. How aptly Jesus illu- 
strates this point in His words to Martha 
concerning the part chosen by Mary. The 
one was near-sighted; the other far-sighted. 
Then, too, the teacher with longitudinal 
sense plans worth while service for his 
group that is near at hand and also takes 
the longer look and leads his pupils to the 
longer reach with the joy of world-encir- 
cling service. } 

Teacher, how far does your longitudinal 
sense take you? What do you mean by 
east and west? When I was a seminary 
student, visiting in a rural home in eastern 
New York state, the mother, learning that 
I was from the west (Kansas City) said, 
“T have a son out west.” Later in the con- 
versation I learned that her son was work- 
ing in Buffalo. When my home was in 
Philadelphia, I was leeturing in California. 
A man said, “So you’re from the east. I’m 
going east this summer.” Thinking he 
might be in the vicinity of Philadelphia, I 
said, “Call at my office when you are east.” 
Then I inquired, “To what part of the 
east are you going?” He replied, “Grand 
Junction, Colorado!” 


The teacher with longitudinal sense 
starts not at Greenwich, but at the cross 
of Christ and goes the whole way east or 
west with Him in vision and in service. It 
is such a teacher who makes missionary- 
minded pupils. 


Physiologic Sense 

This is the ability to get on the line of 
life, no matter how old the Church School 
teacher may be, and to think himself back 
into the physical life of his pupils, what- 
ever age they may be. This means a sym- 
pathetic understanding of their physical 
immaturities, if they are children, or rap- 
idly growing young people. We are not to 
expect adolescent or adult behavior of pre- 
adolescent children, The noisy boy, when 
he becomes a Christian, is still a noisy boy, 
largely physical in his desires for play, and 
rough play at that. He would not be a 
genuine Christian boy if suddenly he be- 
came a man, or a plaster saint. So, with 
the whole range of the physical unfolding 
of life. Many a teacher is a physiological 
sinner, and needs to pray; keep me back 
from the presumptious sin of adultism. 


Psychologic Sense 


Soméwhat like unto the sense just con- 
sidered is the ability on the part of the 
adult Church School teacher to move back- 
ward on the line of life until he gets into 
the mental world in which his pupil lives 
and moves and has his being. He is liter- 
ally so to know the mind status of his 
pupil as to think his thoughts after him, 
What books does he like, what periodicals, 
what movies, what “anything” that regis- 
ters the mentality or intellectual interests 
of his pupil? The pupil’s thinking, his view- 
point, these the teacher with psychological 
sense seeks to know and use. Teacher, from 
what source do you get your illustrations? 
Are they from an adult world, or do they 
throb with human interest to the age of 
pupils you seek to lead? 


Pedagogic Sense 


Is the ability in a Church School teacher 
to find the point of contact or plane of 
experience in every pupil’s life, and then 
to use that interest as an opening door 
into mind and heart? Patterson DuBois, 
in his little book, “Point of Contact in 
Teaching,’ long ago most helpfully and 
fully emphasized this valuable piece of 
pedagogy. Every teacher should read and 
master his message. We also commend 
Danielson and Perkins, “Teaching Without 
Textbooks,” and Slattery, “You Can Learn 
to Teach.” 


The Psychological Approach 
To Theology 


By WALTER MARSHALL HorTON 


The time has come for theology to 
incorporate the assured results of the new 
Science of Psychology. Dr. Horton here 
maps out afresh the whole field of theology 
from the psychological angle. He finds that 


religion is essential to self-realization; that 
the Christian ideal is fundamentally in har- 
mony with the laws of mental hygiene; and 


that the higher religious experience leads 
not only to mental health but to a career 
of spiritual development and a secure an- 
chorage in cosmic reality. A companion 
book to the author’s Theitsm and the Modern 
Mood, 


Price, $2.50 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCA- 
TION OF THE REFORMED 
CHURCH IN THE U. &. 


1505 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sociologic Sense 


Two kinds of abilities are bound up in 
this desirable teacher-trait; viz., (1) the 
ability to give the social emphasis to Chris- 
tian truth .taught, to let the go-and-do 
gospel of Christ work into the very blood 
of his pupils, and (2) the ability to see 
each of his pupils, while teaching, in all of 
his social relationships, at home, in school, 
at work, in the community, and so to pre- 
sent the truth of God that each pupil will 


at all times and everywhere strive to be a - 


genuine Christian. A teacher should think 
of the many hours of social contacts which 
his pupil has, and try in the class on Sun- 
day to fortify and motivate him for the 
testing times of this complex age in which 
we live. 


Common Sense 


Last, but not least, is just “horse sense,” 
the ability in a teacher to say and do the 
right thing at the right time. Tact is the 
tenth sense, indispensable in the teacher 
that would make good. 

Note to the Superintendent: After you 
have read the above or better still have 
had the above read by one of your most 
efficient teachers, throw your conference 
open to a discussion of each point raised. 
I would be glad to know what kind of a 
meeting you have. Write me. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof. Theo. F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 
Seventh Sunday after Trinity 
July 19, 1931 


Social Service in the Early Church 
Acts 4:32-35; 6:1-4; II Cor. 9:1-7 

Golden Text: He said, It is more blessed 
to give than to receive. Acts 20:35. 

Lesson Outline: 1. The Spirit of Brother- 
hood. 2. The Way of Brotherhood. 

We have no complete history of the 
early Church. We know that, soon after 
Pentecost, the Christian brotherhood form- 
ed an organization. And this very in- 
formal organization gradually developed 
into the early Church, with definite orders 
of pastors and deacons, and with sacred 
ordinances. The historians are telling us 
why and how this process of development 
took place, but their theories vary, and 
they all rest upon plausible conjecture. All 
that we can affirm with certainty is that it 


was inevitable that the Spirit of Christ, 
active and creative in “them that believed 
in the Lord” (Acts 2:47), must needs fash- 
ion new agencies, and new orders and in- 
stitutions for its expression. 

But in the Book of Acts we do find a 
number of flash-light pictures of the 
Church in Jerusalem which help us to un- 
derstand the life of the first disciples, who 
loved Jesus and sought earnestly to live 
in His Spirit. And the thing that stands 
out in bold relief in these graphic pictures 
is the brotherliness of these humble men 
and women. Other marks are mentioned— 
their acceptance of the apostles’ teaching, 
prayer, and common meals. But the eom- 
manding fact was their brotherly fellow- 
ship. They loved one another, even as 
Jesus had loved them and had made love 
the dominant note in His message and min- 
istry. It was most natural that their loy- 
alty to the Master should find expression, 


first and foremost, in their love of the — 


brethren. sf 
I. The Spirit of Brotherhood. Sin is 
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divisive. It alienates man from God, and 
it sets man against man. It divides man- 
kind into warring classes with hostile in- 
terests. It dissolves friendship and it dis- 
rupts nations. And sin works all this 
mischief because, in its essence, it is self- 
fishness. 

Religion is cohesive. First it binds men 
to God with a humble sense of their utter 
dependence upon Him. And then it binds 
men together in a common fellowship of 
sons and brothers. Business, politics, art, 
science, and other human interests also 
unite men of kindred spirit. But no bond 
equals the religious bond in strength and 
stability. It creates unique societies, 
whose members are bound together by 
their common faith and love. 

The fact is illustrated in our lessons (4: 
32-35). There was at this time “a multi- 
tude of them that believed.” Evidently 
Christianity was growing fast. But all 
were “of one heart and soul.” We have 
no list of the members of the mother 
Church at Jerusalem, the charter-members 
of Christianity. Most of them came from 
the poorer classes, but, doubtless, there 
was the same diversity that we find in our 
congregations. Men and women, there 
were; old and young, rich and poor, learn- 
ed and illiterate. But all of them were 
worshiping and working together in unity 
and love. And the secret of their brother- 
ly fellowship was their common faith in 
the Lord Jesus. That wondrous faith, with 
its hopes and aspirations, overarched all 
their minor interests and ambitions. It 
fused them into a household of believers. 
They were, truly, a family. 


There is, perhaps, no finer name for a 
Church, and none more fitting than “house- 
hold of believers.” It points to the 
family. 

Now every family is a little society of 
unequals. In all other social groups men 
fraternize with their equals. Like seeks 
like. That is the basis and the bond of 
clubs and orders. But the members of a 
family are not alike. They differ in sex, 
age, strength, and character. Yet no other 
social group is held together with such 
strength and tenderness. And the bond 
that unites the members of a family is 
love. That is the law of the family— 
unselfish love and sacrificial service. The 
older and stronger give constantly, with- 
out stint or grudge. And the younger and 
weaker receive freely and gratefully, with- 
out a sense of humiliation. And where 
the family is true to its basic law it be- 
comes the cradle of character, and the 
germ-cell of the Kingdom of God. 


And thus it should be in Christian con- 
gregations that possess the mind of the 
Master. They should be like a family, 
where men and women of the utmost diver- 
sity live and labor together in love. A 
snobbish and exelusive Church has lost the 
spirit of its Founder. Before God all men 
are equal. A selfish and divided congrega- 
tion caricatures its Christian name. In 
Christ all men are brothers. 


The early Church in Jerusalem was a 
genuine household of faith. Its members 
were a family of brothers. “Great grace 
was upon them all.” And one of the out- 
ward signs of this inward grace was the 
community of goods practiced by them. 
“Not one of them said that aught of the 
things which he possessed was his own; 
but they had all things in common.” “For 
neither was there among them any that 
lacked: for as many as were possessed of 
lands and houses sold them, and brought 
the prices of the things that were sold, and 
laid them at the apostles’ feet; and distri- 
bution was made unto each, according as 
any one had need.” Such was the form 
of “social service” in the early Church. 

Sometimes this generous unselfishness of 
the first disciples of Jesus has been called 
“Christian Communism.” And their prac- 
tice has been regarded as a model pro- 
gram of social reform that should be 
adopted by all Christians. But there is 
absolutely no warrant for that claim in 
our narrative. The community of goods 
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in the Jerusalem Church was wholly vol- 
untary and only partial. No one was un- 
der compulsion to practice it. That is 
indicated by Peter’s rebuke of Ananias, 
“While it remained, did it not remain thine 
own? and after it was sold, was it not in 
thine power?” (5:4). And, apparently, 
some members continued to hold private 
property, as, e. g.. Mary, the mother of 
John Mark (12:12). 

It is especially clear that this commu- 
nity of goods in the primitive Church has 
literally nothing in common with the Com- 
munism preached by Karl Marx and prac- 
ticed in Russia. The avowed aim of this 
revolutionary movement is the abolition of 
private property, and the ownership and 
control of all the sources and instruments 
of capital by the proletariat, organized as 
the State. 

One may grant that the advocates of 
Communism are sincere in their demand 
for social equity and justice. More and 
more we are becoming aware of the in- 
iquities of our present social order, and 
many prophetic voices are proclaiming the 
near doom of competitive capitalism. The 
only alternative, they tell us, is reconstruc- 
tion or revolution. 

But let us be very sure that a new order 
will never be established merely by polit- 
ical programs; least of all by the program 
of Marx and Lenin. It will come only as 
the fruit of the spirit of love in men. 
Where the Spirit of Jesus reigns, ruth- 
less competition will give place to fra- 
ternal co-operation. And communists need 
that spirit quite as much as the capitalists 
whom they denounce. Without it, their 
Communist State would be just as selfish 
and sordid as our present social order. 

It was the possession of this Spirit of 
Jesus by the Church at Jerusalem, their 
loyalty to the divine love that had chang- 
ed their lives, that led to a community of 
goods for the common weal. First came 
the spirit of brotherhood, begotten in their 
hearts by faith in Jesus Christ, and then 
followed the outward expression of that 
spirit of unselfish love in their generous 
and gracious practice of a collective own- 
ership of all their goods and possessions. 

The creation and cultivation of a similar 
spirit of brotherhood in men, through the 
preaching of the gospel, must ever remain 
the chief aim of the Church. “Social Serv- 
ice” will follow and find ways and means 
of expression, when the Spirit of Christ 
rules the mind of mankind. 

Il. The Way of Brotherhood. The col- 
lective ownership practiced in Jerusalem 
was not merely voluntary and partial, but 
also temporary and transient. Soon the 
logie of events compelled the early Chris- 
tians to seek a more efficient way for the 
expression of love. That is related in the 
remainder of our lesson. 

First came the dispute of the Grecian 
Jews with their Hebrew brethren about 
the support of their widows, which led to 
the establishment of the diaconate (6:1-4). 
Thus a new way was found, under the 
prompting of the spirit of love, to render 
efficient social service. The Church cre- 
ated a ministry not unlike the work of 
modern social service workers, who min- 
ister to the poor and needy. 

Later, the growth and expansion of the 
Church in Europe and Asia led to still 
another expression of brotherly love. We 
read that Paul collected money from the 
rich Christians in Europe and Asia for the 
relief of the poor in Jerusalem (2 Cor. 
9:1-7). 

Thus the early Church found various 
ways to express the spirit of love in social 
service. But the spirit that prompted this 
service remained ever the same. It was 
the Spirit of Christ who came to serve, and 
not to be served. That spirit is still the 
most distinetive mark of the Christian 
Church. Or ought I to say, It should be! 

Endued with that Spirit of Christ, the 
modern Church will not imitate the exam- 
ple of the Church at Jerusalem. But it 
will find new ways and means of express- 
ing brotherly love, in business and polities, 
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back cover. 
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in national and international affairs. 
Social Service, as it concerns the Church, 
may be defined as the sincere and cour- 
ageous effort of Christian people to apply 
the Spirit of Christ to the solution of 
every social problem. The Brotherhood 
of Man will be realized only by the might 
of that spirit. The world will remain a 
battlefield, where strength exploits weak- 
ness and might crushes right, until it is 
Christianized. 

But how much more difficult it is for us, 
in our complex civilization, to find the way 
of love and walk in it, than it was for our 
brethren in Jerusalem. It requires faith 
and, also, patience. It calls for knowledge, 
as well as for the wisdom that only God 
can give. What better thing can our 
young people do in Sunday Schools than to 
ascertain, through study and discussion, 
the way of love in respect to war, to 
Prohibition, to capital and labor? That 
would be a greatly worth while social 
service. 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D.D. 


July 19: What Are Some Great Doctrines 
of Christianity? I John 1:8-10; 4:15, 16 
Christianity is primarily and essentially 
a life. It is a way of life. The word 
Christianity is not found in the Bible. It 
came later into our vocabulary. When 
men began to think through this way of 
life which Jesus preached and taught and 
lived, they reduced the whole thing to a 
system. Of course, this was inevitable. 
The religion which Jesus founded had to 
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Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the U. S., Lancaster, Pa. 


This is the oldest of the educational institu- 
tions of the Reformed Church. It is conducted 
by the three (English) Eastern Synods. The 
Professors, members of the Board of Visitors 
and members of the Board of Trustees are 
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of three years. It has a faculty of eight 
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post-graduate course of two years, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Tuition is 
free. 

For catalogue or information address the 
President, 
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Franklin and Marshall 
College 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Offers Liberal Courses in The Arts and 
Sciences 


Seven new buildings recently erected. 
The “Fackenthal Laboratories” offers 
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catalog. 
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President. 
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For information address 
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The Mercersburg 
Academy 


Thorough instruction; college prepar- 
atory work being especially successful. 
Personal interest is taken in each boy, 
the aim being to inspire in every pupil 
the lofty ideals of thorough scholarship, 
broad attainments, sound judgment and 
Christian manliness. For catalogue and 
further information, address 


BOYD EDWARDS, D.D., S.T.D., LL.D. 
Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Hood College 


For Young Women 
FREDERICK, MARYLAND 


Accredited college for women. A.B., 
and B.S. in Home Economics. 
Teacher-training. Twelve modern, 
well-equipped buildings, including 
new dormitory. 125 acres. 

For catalogue address 
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HOOD COLLEGE, Frederick, Md. 


have a name and it was named after its 
Founder—Christianity. It had to rest upon 
certain fundamental principles which could 
be stated in terms which the mind could 
grasp. There are some people who decry 
doctrine. They want Christianity but have 
little patience with its doctrines. But if 
Christianity stands for anything these 
things must be given names and must be 
explained. The doctrines of Christianity 
are not Christianity itself. They are sim- 
ply an attempt to explain and interpret 
it. Here we have the difference between 
theology and religion. Theology is the 
science of religion, but the science of a 
thing and the thing itself are not ident- 
ically the same. The science of the flowers 
we call Botany, but botany and flowers are 
not the same. The science of the stars we 
call Astronomy, but astronomy and the 
stars are not identical. Botany explains 
the flowers, astronomy explains the stars. 
So theology explains religion, and doctrines 
explain Christianity. What, now, are some 
of the great doctrines of Christianity? 

1. The Doctrine of God. At the heart 
of every religion lies its conception of God. 
Now, no man has seen God at any time. 
In Christianity we believe that the high- 
est and best revelation of God has been 


given us through Jesus Christ. He lived 
nearer to God than anyone else. He came 
from God and He knew God. His great 


purpose in coming into the world was to 
make God known to men. “Show us the 
Father and it sufficeth us.” Now men have 
taken up these teachings of Jesus with 
reference to God and have formulated them 
into a unified, logical system. The reason 
why there are different doctrines about 
God is because men have differed in their 
interpretations of the teachings of Jesus. 
Some emphasized one phase, others another. 
But no matter what the doctrines may be, 
God still remains what He is. Jesus al- 
ways spoke of God as Father. Here was 
a different approach to God from that of the 
Old Testament. In the Old Testament God 
was called Jehovah. He was peculiarly the 
God of the Israelites, of the Jews. Then 
every nation, almost every tribe, had its 
own God and they gave to Him qualities 
which represented their own national and 
personal ideals. But Jesus gave a much 
larger and fuller interpretation of God. He 
called Him Father, and revealed the fact 
that God was love and that He loved and 
cared for all men. Now it is around this 
central idea that men have formulated 
their doctrines about God. After we have 
come to a clear conception of God all other 
doctrines of Christianity are determined 
by it. 

2. The Doctrine of Sin. Sin has always 
been one of the perplexing problems in the 
world. Every religion grapples with it. 
Men have sought to find its origin; they 
have tried to get rid of it. They see its 
workings in the world and the havoe which 
it plays. Some have attributed it to an 
evil being called the Devil; others to an 
evil influence in the world; some have 
found its origin in matter; others in the 
will of man. The problem of how to get 
rid of it or overcome it, has been ap- 
proached from many angles. Men again 
have gone to the teachings of Jesus and 
of the Apostles and have formulated a 
theory or theories regarding sin. Jesus 
announced Himself as the Savior of the 
World. He was called Jesus because He 
would save men from their sins. He had a 
great deal to say about sin. But He al- 
ways related it to God. It violated the 
plan and purpose of God. It spoiled God’s 
children. It destroyed the world which 
God had made. A sin is a sin because it is 
something contrary to God. 


3. The Doctrine of Salvation. This nat- 
urally follows that of sin. Because there 
is sin in the world there must be a plan 
of salvation or else God Himself would be 
defeated. Therefore at the very heart of 
Christianity lies this doctrine of salvation. 
Jesus and Paul had much to say about sal- 
vation. Paul built up a very elaborate doc- 
trine of salvation. Now men have studied 
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the teachings of Jesus on this subject, and 
they have carefully scrutinized the writings 
of Paul and have formulated a doctrine or 
doctrines of salvation. At the center of 
this doctrine stands the Cross of Christ, 
and the death of Jesus is one of the main 
points in this theory of salvation. 
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4. The Doctrine of Immortality. If 
Jesus saves people from their sins He 
saves them unto eternal life. Jesus died 
but He rose again from the dead. He had 
a great deal to say about eternal life. So 
there developed the doctrine of immortal- 
ity. Paul unfolded it in his letters, and 
from the teachings of Jesus and of the 
Apostles men have formulated a theory 
of eternal life. This doctrine is also one 
of the essentials in our Christian faith. 
The disciples bore testimony to the death 
and the resurrection of Jesus and made 
these two facts the basis of their faith 
and their hope and were willing to suffer 
death for their convictions. 

5. The Doctrine of the Christian Life. 
Christianity is a life, not a theory of life. 
It lays down practical precepts. It is a 
way of life. Jesus was intensely practical. 
So was Paul. While he was a theologian 
he was practical at the same time. Most 
of his letters end with exhortations to a 
good life. Now all these teachings of 
Jesus and of Paul men have wrought out 
in a system, and consequently we have 
“the philosophy of a good life.” It is not 
enough to believe in immortality; one must 
try to live a good life here and now. But 
just what factors enter into a good, moral 
life, what makes a life worth living, is not 
so easily stated. Jesus always stressed cer- 
tain values in life and these are basic in 
formulating a doctrine of the Christian 
life. 

There are, of course, many other impor- 
tant doctrines in Christianity. There is the 
Doctrine of the Incarnation, the Doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit, the Doctrine of Bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper, the Doctrine 
of the Word of God, the Doctrine of the 
Church, and of the Ministry. There is the 
Doctrine of the Last Things and of the 
Coming of Christ; there is the Doctrine 
of Heaven and of Hell, and many others 
which cannot now be mentioned. 

Some of these Doctrines must be modi- 
fied from time to time and men come to 
a clearer understanding of the truth. All 
doctrines are mere stepping stones helping 
us to grasp the truth and to hold it intact. 
The truth never changes, but our compre- 
hension of it changes. 


“Our little systems have their day; 
They have their day and cease to be; 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Invisible Christ. By Ricardo Rojas. 
Translator Webster E. Browning. Intro- 
duction by Robert E. Speer. 336 pages. 
Price, $2.50. The Abingdon Press, 150 
Fitth Ave., New York. 

This is a very unusual book, both in 
form and in content. It introduces to Eng- 
lish readers an Argentinian contemporary, 
the son of a governor and a former rector 
of the University of Buenos Aires, who has 
received the national prize of $30,000 for 
his work on Argentine literature, and to 
whom was tendered “a mammoth popular 
demonstration of homage and affection” 
when he completed a quarter of a century 
as a writer. And when he published the 
volume under review, entitled El Cristo 
Invisible, the Minister of Publie Instruc- 
tion commended it highly, and encouraged 
Dr. Rojas to “keep on singing of the ‘vic- 
tory of man’ and of the eternal spirit of 
the Invisible Christ which is fertilizing the 
generation with good and truth and 
beauty.” 

Such ‘eredentials awaken high expecta- 
tions, but they are amply fulfilled by a 
perusal of “The Invisible Christ.” The 
book consists of a series of dialogues be- 
tween the author and a Roman Catholic 
bishop, whose subject was Jesus Christ. 
As a literary device, the dialogue is a 
elumsy and ponderous form of expression. 
But the lengthy dialogues of this unique 
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volume are aglow with life. They retain 
all of the intimate charm of the remark- 
able conversations that were actually held 
in the diocesan residence amidst the pic- 
turesque mountains of Argentine. 

Briefly, the book is the reeord of a 
great spiritual quest that led the author 
to every fountain of wisdom and knowl- 
edge, both in the Orient and in the Occi- 
dent, until, finally, Christ quenched the 
thirst of His famished soul. Not, perhaps, 
the Christ of our dogmas, but the Invisible 
Christ, who, says Dr. Rojas, “is a fountain 
of living water that overflows the immo- 
bile vessels that contain it in order to fer- 
tilize the spirit of man.” 

It is this Eternal Christ the author 
presents, defends, and commends to a 
Catholic bishop who, in turn, is shocked, 
perplexed, and deeply disturbed by the 
daring of his friendly guest, and by the 
wide gulf that separates him from the 
flock of the faithful. 

In the course of these utterly candid 
debates, Dr. Rojas reveals an amazing 
knowledge of art, philosophy, literature, 
and religion. Clearly, the good bishop is 
no match for this brilliant seeker of truth, 
whose wide learning and vivid imagination 
lay their spell upon the reader. 

But this book is far more than a remark- 
able piece of literature. It is a symptom 
of the spirit that stirs the heart of Latin 
America. It reveals a tendency among the 
cultured classes of our southern neighbors, 
whose very existence perhaps, we did not 
suspect, and whose full scope it may be 
impossible for us to assess. But it is a 
religious tendency full of hopé and promise, 
for it reaches out for the Christ, invisible 
and inescapable, in whom alone men can 
find their completion and satisfaction. 

Special mention must be made of the 
translation of the work from the original 
Spanish, in simple justice to the trans- 
lator, Dr. W. E. Browning, of Buenos Aires, 
has performed that difficult task with rare 
skill and success, 

Theo. F. H. 
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DR. ALBERT HENRY LAROS 


The community of Northampton, Pa., 
received a shock on April 5, when it was 
reported that Dr. Albert H. Laros, one of 
the foremost physicians in the Lehigh 
Valley had passed away at 6.45 P. M. He 
was taken seriously ill while calling on 
patients on March 19; however, the week 
previous to his sudden death he was ap- 
parently getting out of danger. While 
reclining in a chair on April 5, he was 
suddenly stricken with a heart attack and 
in a few minutes breathed his last. Dr. 
Laros was possessed of fine qualities. 
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Though naturally of a reserved nature, ac- 


quaintances proved his friendliness and 
sincerity, and constantly enlarged his cir- 
cle of intimate friends. He was devoted 
to his profession and his interest in his 
patients impelled him often to forego many 
pleasures. He could not be persuaded to 
put his own interest, even his health, above 
the welfare of those who required his pro- 
fessional service. Dr. Laros shared in civic 


and other responsibilities. In 1913 he was 
the Democratic candidate for chief bur- 
gess. He was elected and served the of- 
fice with the same diligence and integrity 
that he gave to his profession, was re- 
elected and declined a third nomination. 
Prior to this he served as a member of 
the Board of Health. He was a member of 
Grace Reformed Church and served sey- 
eral terms as an elder. Fraternally he was 
an active member of Chapman Lodge, No. 
637, F. & A. M.; Siegfried Chapter, No. 
295, R. A. M.; Atlas Council, No. 963, F. 
P. A.; Washington Camp, No. 320, P. O. 8. 
of A.; the Central Fire Company, Le- 
Hampton Lodge, F. O. P.; the Lehigh 
Valley Homeopathic Medical Society and 
of the state and national medical societies. 

Dr. Laros was the son of the late Jesse 
and Maria (nee Mohr) Laros, born at 
Fogelsville, Pa., Dec. 26, 1879. Later his 
family moved to Collegeville, where he and 
his brothers and sisters attended Ursinus 
College. Dr. Laros received his medical 
education at Hahnemann Medical College, 
Philadelphia, served his interneship in 
Hahnemann Hospital, and after passing the 
state board, opened an office in Northamp- 
ton, where he won the confidence of the 
community and was rewarded by a large 
and ever growing practice. He married 
Miss Julia B. Stahl, of Philadelphia, a 
union which was blessed with two daugh- 
ters, Miss Lillian B., supervisor of music 
in the local public schools, and Miss Bertha 
M., a sophomore, during this year, at 
Ursinus College. Two sister survive, Mrs. 
Prunella Yenser, widow of the late Rev. 
William Yenser, and Miss Katherine Laros, 
Allentown. Three brothers, Revs. Edwin 
J., Frank P. and Malcolm, all ministers of 
the Reformed Church, preceded him in 
death. 

The funeral services were held from the 
home and at Grace Church on April 10. 
Rev. George E. Kopenhaver, a classmate 
and close friend, preached the sermon, as- 
sisted by Rev. V. A. Ruth, pastor. The 
pallbearers were Masonic brethren and 
Chapman Lodge had charge of the burial 
ceremony. Interment was made in the 
family plot on Mt. Zion Cemetery, Darby, 
Penna. 


MRS. JOHN A. IRWIN 


St. Paul’s Reformed congregation of the 
Federated Church of McConnellsburg, Pa., 
lost one of its most devoted and active 


THE WORLD OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


By T. R. GLOVER. Cloth, 12mo. 


Price, $2.00. 


As an authority on the Mediterranean world at the beginning of the 


Christian era T. R. Glover is the peer of any living historian. 


He conducts 


an investigation in this new work of the circumstances under which 
Christianity attained its first growth. His point of departure is an ap- 
praisal of the inquiring habit of mind characteristic of the Greeks, which 
is followed by a presentation of the cosmopolitan system of Alexander the 
Great, ending with an account of the discipline of the Romans, “the people 


who had no nerves.” 


Within this frame of history he then proceeds to picture the life led by 
an average citizen of those standardized towns of the Roman Empire of 
that day in the interest of his big main purpose which is to show that (1) 
the mind of Christ and His ideas never found their perfect expression 
till they were given in Greek and (2) that the Church came into being in 
a world with a great inheritance, and that it conquered the world because 
it appealed to a great race on its highest levels. 
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members in the death of Mrs. Mary (Rex- 


roth) Irwin, wife of John A. Irwin. Fol- 
lowing a serious illness which kept her 
confined to her room for most of the time 
during the past six months, she peacefully 
passed away on the morning of June 4. 
Mrs. Irwin was received into the Church 
by the late Rev. J. 8. Shade by baptism 
and confirmation, Jan. 18, 1872, and re- 
mained a faithful and active member all 
her life. She was a regular attendant at 


all the services of the sanctuary as long as 
her health permitted and was an active 
worker in all the organizations of the 
Church, For many years she was the 
superintendent and teacher of the Primary 
Department of the Sunday School. Not 
only was she interested in the work of her 
own Church, but as a regular reader of the 
the “Reformed ‘Church Messenger,’ she 
kept informed as to the activities of the 
Chureh at large and because of this inter- 
est and knowledge, she and her husband 
were interested in the support of the local 
work and the larger activities of the 
Church and contributed freely to these ob- 
jects. In recent years she was a staunch 
supporter of the larger work of her Church 
through the Federated Church of McCon- 
nellsburg. 

In the community of which she was a 
life-long resident, she was always inter- 
ested in the welfare of her large circle 
of friends and acquaintances and in times 
of need was always a sympathetic and 
helpful friend. She was an active mem- 
ber of the American Red Cross Chapter, 
the Civie Club and the American Legion 
Auxiliary. 

Funeral services were held on Saturday 
afternoon, June 6, from her late home on 
Lincoln Way, MecConnellsburg, in charge 
of her pastor, the Rev. William J. Lowe, 
and interment was made in the beautiful 
Cove Union Cemetery near McConnells- 
burg. The profusion of beautiful floral 
offerings bore loving tribute to a life that 
radiated helpfulness upon all who came in 
touch with her. L. 


MRS. SABINA TITZELL DEARDORFF 


Mrs. Sabina Titzell Deardorff, widow of 
the late Peter Deardorff, after an illness 
covering a period of nearly 7 years, en- 
tered into her rest June 1, 1931, at her 
home in Newport, Pa., aged 75 yrs., 7 mo. 
and 4 days. The family chart reaches back 
to John Henry Dietzel (changed to 
Titzell), who came from the grand 
duchy of Baden, on the good _ ship 
“Patience,’? landing in Philadelphia in 
the fall of 1751. Henry Dietzel was 
the father of seven children, one be- 
ing Henry Titzell, who was the father 
of George W., who married Rebecca Dress- 
ler, They were the parents of George 
Washington Titzell, who married Sarah 
Bealor, of Juniata Twp., Perry Co., Pa. 
Their eldest child was Sabina, the subject 
of this obituary, who was born Oct. 27, 
1855. Sabina was baptized in infaney by 
the Rev. Samuel Kuhn, and was educated 
in the Juniata Twp. schools and the Mar- 
kelville Academy. Moving to Newport 
she became the second wife of Peter Dear- 
dorff. On Mar. 10, 1880, she was confirmed 
by the Rey. John Kretzing, and continued 
loyal and true to her Church and her 
Saviour even unto the end. The lot on 
which St. John’s Reformed Church, Markel- 
ville, Pa., stands was deeded for that pur- 
pose by her mother, Sarah Titzell, and the 
cemetery grounds adjoining the Church, 
were deeded by a relative, Marcus Bealor, 
prior to 1840. Her pastor, the Rey. U. O. 
H. Kerschner, having passed away a short 
time before, the funeral services were in 
charge of the Rey. Earl G. Kline, of Selins- 
grove, and the Rey. Mr. Spangler, min- 
ister of the Lutheran Church at Newport. 
The many friends bore witness to her beau- 
tiful Christian character and devotion to 
her Church.—Surviving are her only daugh- 
ter, Miss Minnie P. Deardorff, of New- 
port, who tenderly ministered to her 
mother during her long illness. Miss Dear- 
dorff has been the financial secretary of 
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You Will Want To Send One of These ‘‘Adorable” Cards 
With the Gifts You Are Going To Make Your Friends 


A splendid collection to have on hand when needed. 
Buy one of each NOW and be ready when the occasion 
arises. Fifty cents invested now will bring a feeling of 
happy contentment later. 
No, 2202. ‘‘S’posin’.’’ A colorful picture of a little Dutch miss 
treading through a tulip bed. Inscription: 
Maybe she'll like it, 
And maybe she won't, 


Maybe ’twill fit her— 
But S’posin’ it don’t? 


No. 2210. ‘‘As You Travel.’’ A cut-out design of trunk and 
traveling bag, on top of which reposes a beautiful bunch of pink 
roses, forget-me-nots and lilies. Inscription: 


JuLty 9, 1931 


A very happy trip to you! 
With heart and soul I shout it. 
And when it’s over, please come back, 
And tell me all about it. 


No. 2212. ‘‘Good Wishes.’’ 


No. 2214. 


rose. Inscription: 


When this gift was wrapped and tied, 
Kindest thoughts were slipped inside. 


No. 4194. 


A little gift, 


A greeting true, 
And happy wishes, 
All for you! 


You cannot help but be pleased with the lovely colors of these 


most attractive Cards. 


All but No. 2204 are tied with streamers of satin ribbon for 


attaching to the gift. 


10 CENTS EACH 
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the “Church of the Incarnation” since 
1920. There are also two step-daughters, 
Mrs. Harry Baker, of Donally Mills, Perry 
Co., Pa., and Mrs. Howard N. Boyer, Read- 
ing, Pa., one brother, James Musser Tit- 
zell, Harrisburg, and two sisters, Mrs. Car- 
rie Spangler, Harrisburg, and Mrs. Charles 
Plank, Upper Darby, Pa., remaining to 
mourn her loss. Interment was made in 
the beautiful cemetery at Newport, June 
4, “And so beneath her flowing blanket 
the faithful mother sleeps.” 


MRS. WILLIAM J. JONES 


Mrs. William J. Jones (Ruth Kenny), 
of Bangor, Pa., entered into rest June 17. 
Funeral services were held in St. John’s 
Chureh, Bangor, with interment in St. 
John’s Cemetery. Mrs. Jones died at the 


A cut-out design of an artistically 
wrapped box and sprays of lilies-of-the-valley and purple and 
white violets, tied with pink ribbon. Inscription: 

All tied round with wishes true, 

And when your hands unwind it, 


Remember, greater than the gift 
Are kindly thoughts behind it. 


‘‘With Best Wishes.’’ 
tied with pink ribbon, at the base of which rests a full-blown pink 


‘‘Just for Remembrance.’’ <A cut-out design of house 
nestling amid vari-colored hollyhocks. 


Cut-out design of white box 


Inscription: 
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home of her daughter, Mrs. Frank Hunter, 
Ditrtz, Pas 


Although reared in New England, Mrs. 
Jones lived for more than a quarter cen- 
tury in Bangor. During all the years she 
was a leader in educational ‘work among 
children both in public school and Sunday 
School. For many years she superintend- 
ed the Mission Band. Her leadership in 
that department extended beyond the local 
Church into Classical and summer confer- 
ence work. She was untiring in promoting 
the work of the Woman’s Missionary So-~ 


ciety: conscientious to the highest degree — 


in whatever work she undertook. Less 
than three months elapsed between the 
death of Mrs. Jones and her husband, 
William J. Jones, who was called to his 
reward early in April. F. BR. GL. 


